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“There  is  only  one  way  to 

. .  the  most  reckless  act  of 

stop  the  killing,  and  that  is  to 

international  lawlessness  that 

keep  the  weapons  of  war  out 

any  American  president  has 

of  the  hands  of  the  international 

ever  committed. . 

outlaws  of  North  Vietnam. . 

- Senator  Vance  Hartke,  D-Ind„ 

— President  Richard  Nixon 

May  9,1972 
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HEAR  YE!  Space  City!  Announces 
Long-awaited  Information.  . . 

Yes,  folks,  those  of  you  who  have  been  unable 
to  locate  our  warm  bodies  can  now  rest  easy. 
We  have  a  new  office,  a  mailing  address  and  a 
phone  through  which  we  can  be  reached. 

Space  City!  is  now  located  at  3403  Yoakum, 
in  a  garage  apartment  behind  the  house  at 
the  southeast  comer  of  Yoakum  and  Haw¬ 
thorne.  It's  directly  behind  the  3400  Mont¬ 
rose  Bldg,  (which  houses  the  Palace  Club). 
Come  by  and  see  us  sometime. 

Please  send  all  mail  to  Space  City!,  PO  Box 
70086,  Houston,  Tex  77007. 

And,  if  you  need  to  give  us  a  call,  you  can 
contact  us  at  522-0581. 

So  there. 
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by  Victoria  Smith 

One  thing  that  always  amused  me  about 
Ben  Barnes’  primary  election  campaign  was 
his  slogan:  “Help  Bring  a  New  Day  to  Tex¬ 
as”.  I  couldn’t  help  but  imagine  he  was  tell¬ 
ing  people  to  vote  for  someone  else,  since 
there  is  obviously  nothing  “new”  about 
Barnes.  (I  don’t  really  think  most  voters 
pay  that  much  attention  to  politicians’  slo¬ 
gans  and  such:  my  interest  in  the  publicity 
oriented  trappings  of  a  campaign  is  strictly 
individual  and  stems  from  an  incurable  fas¬ 
cination  with  media.) 

Whether  the  Bamsian  prophecy  will  be 
fulfilled  has  yet  to  be  seen.  But  it  got  off 
to  a  good  start  last  Saturday,  May  6,  when 
Texas  voters  sent  an  unexpectedly  strong- 
worded  message  to  Austin.  The  shake-up  - 
which  is  being  seen  largely  as  a  reaction  to 
the  Sharpstown  banking  bill  scandal  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  a  positive  response  to  exhor¬ 
tations  for  governmental  reform  -  was  felt 
in  Harris  County  all  the  way  down  to  the 
commissioners  court,  with  State  Rep.  Tom 
Bass  defeating  veteran  precinct  1  commission¬ 
er  Kyle  Chapman  for  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  for  that  office.  (Jack  Heard’s  ballot 
box  thrashing  of  incumbent  sheriff  Buster 
Kem  was  not  surprising.  Kern’s  day  had 
come  without  a  doubt,  but  Chapman  still 
had  a  few  good  years  of  snoozing  at  com¬ 
missioners  court  meetings.  A  commissioner 
Bass  would  certainly  turn  the  political  tables 
on  that  archaic  institution:  at  the  very  least 
he  should  bring  some  badly  needed  brain 
power  to  the  liberal  alliance.) 

I  wish  I  could  offer  some  astute  political 
perspectives  on  the  May  6  primary  happen¬ 
ings,  but  unfortunately,  as  far  as  elections 
go,  I  am  neither  astute  nor  political.  (I  do 
think,  however,  that  the  results  in  some 
races  caught  even  the  sharper  political  ob¬ 
servers  at  something  of  a  loss).  So  I  will 
scarcely  touch  on  the  burning  question  of 
what  happened  to  Ben  Barnes.  I  would  like 
to  think  that  we  have  a  situation  in  which  the 
electorate  for  once  pulled  together  and  re¬ 
belled  against  a  seemingly  irreversible  des¬ 
tiny,  Barnes  the  Inevitable.  It  can’t  be  term¬ 
ed  a  rebellion  against  the  big  money  kind  of 
campaign,  since  Dolph  Briscoe  led  Sissy  Far- 
enthold  in  vote-getting  by  a  significant  mar¬ 
gin.  But  Barnes’  star  had  risen  much  as  those 
of  John  Connally  and  Lyndon  Johnson  - 
they  essentially  started  at  the  top.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  year  for  the  good  old  grass  roots 
and  the  populist  spirit.  And  populists  don’t 
take  well  to  people  like  Barnes,  who  don’t 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  who 
wouldn’t  know  where  to  begin  to  look  for 
grass  roots. 

So  much  for  the  analysis,  such  as  it  is.  By 
next  week  few  people  will  even  care  what 
happened  to  Ben  Barnes.  So  it  goes  with 
heroes. 

But  there  is  one  further  interesting  (if  tri¬ 
vial)  observation  on  this  race.  Barnes  was 
essentially  knocked  down  by  a  woman.  So 
were  a  few  other  male  candidates,  like  Cur¬ 
tis  Graves,  but  it  hardly  matters  there.  The 
Barnes  mythology  contains  a  distinct  element 
of  boundless  virility,  however,  and  when  you 
think  about  it,  there  is  a  certain  irony  to  his 
defeat  by  Farenthold,  although  this  hadn’t 
occurred  to  me  until  a  few  men  I  know  com¬ 
mented  upon  it. 


So  what  else  do  we  have,  as  of  Tuesday, 
May  9?  Bill  Hobby  and  Wayne  Connally 
will  run  it  off  June  3  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  lieutenant  governor.  So 
will  Hank  Grover  and  A1  Fay  for  the  Rep¬ 
ublican  nomination  for  governor.  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  candidates  Barefoot  Sanders  and  Ralph 
Yarborough  are  in  a  run-off.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Crawford  Martin  is  out:  John  Hill  is  in. 
State  Sen.  Barbara  Jordan  ,  after  wiping  out 
all  opposition  including  State  Rep.  Curtis 
Graves,  will  probably  become  the  second 
black  female  to  be  elected  to  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress.  Incumbent  Congressman  Bob  Casey 
has  essentially  been  kept,  and  Bob  Eckhart 
had  no  problems  in  maintaining  his  position. 

Two  strong  liberal  candidates  running  for 
Democratic  state. senate  nominations  were 
defeated  in  Harris  County:  Rex  Braun  and 
Gerturde  Bamstone.  Braun  lost  to  Chet 
Brooks  in  the  District  11  race,  and  Barn- 
stone  to  Jack  Ogg  in  District  15.  There  is 
some  speculation  that  phony  slate  cards 
distributed  at  some  precincts  contributed  to 
Braun’s  defeat.  Bamstone’s  involved  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors,  most .  )f  which  are  yet  un¬ 
known.  But  her  precinct  organization  was 
considered  none  too  efficient. 

There  were  some  interesting  results  in  cer¬ 
tain  Harris  County  legislative  races.  Mickey 
Leland,  who  is  a  real,  live  black  activist,  won 
the  nomination  easily  in  his  district.  Black 
attorney  Craig  Washington  also  took  his  dis¬ 
trict,  Senfronia  Thompson,  another  black 
legislative  candidate,  is  in  a  run-off,  as  is  Ben 
Reyes,  a  Chicano. 

Two  very  young  Democratic  candidates, 
Ron  Waters  in  District  79,  and  Michael  No- 
blet  in  District,  90,  have  entered  run-offs. 
Waters  trailed  slightly  behind  his  chief  op¬ 
ponent,  the  well-funded  Russell  Cummings. 

If  Noblet  wins  his  run-off  however,  he  will 
have  to  face  the  popular  Republican  candi¬ 
date  in  November,  Kay  Bailey,  in  a  strong¬ 
ly  Republican  district. 

Statewide  returns  indicate  that  both  state 
legislative  bodies,  until  now  almost  the  exclu¬ 
sive  domain  of  white  males,  should  increase 
in  minority  representation.  The  House  at 
least  should  see  some  greater  female  repre¬ 
sentation  next  year. 

Lee  Otis  Johnson  Denied  Bond 

U.S.  District  Judge  Carl  O.  Bue  refused  to 
free  Lee  Otis  Johnson  on  bond  pending  the 
outcome  of  an  appeal  of  a  court  ruling  on 
his  marijuana  conviction. 

Bue,  who  ordered  the  state  either  to  retry 
Johnson  within  90  days  or  release  him,  de¬ 
nied  without  comment  Johnson’s  plea  for 
freedom  on  bail. 

Bue  ruled  in  January  that  Johnson’s  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  were  violated  at  his  trial  in 
1968  at  which  he  was  sentenced  to  30  years 
in  prison  for  giving  a  marijuana  cigaret  to  an 
undercover  agent  for  the  Houston  police. 

Bue  did  not  take  exception  to  the  length 
of  the  sentence,  but  said  Johnson  should 
have  been  granted  a  postponement  or  a 
change  of  venue  because  of  the  existing 
racial  climate  in  Houston  at  the  time  of  his 
trial. 

The  state  appealed  Bue’s  ruling.  The  U.S. 
5th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans 
has  yet  to  rule  on  the  appeaL 

Johnson  is  now  confined  in  the  Coffield 
Unit  in  the  Texas  Department  of  Corrections. 
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by  Jeff  Shero 

President  Nixon’s  smarter  than  his  people  give  him  credit  for. 
Like  Mayor  Daley,  Louie  Welch,  David  Cassidy  and  Lawrence  Welk, 
he  touches  sentiments  in  America  that  his  hipper  critics  fail  to  ap¬ 
preciate. 

Nixon’s  no  longer  the  man  from  Anaheim  with  a  used  car  sales¬ 
man’s  mind;  he’s  a  crafty  political  veteran  who  understands  the 
use  of  brinksmanship.  Faced  with  the  collapse  of  his  Vietnam  poli¬ 
cy,  and  with  it  the  chances  of  reelection,  his  newest  escalation  has 
aroused  the  support  of  frustrated  mid  America  which  wants  a  deci¬ 
sive  action.  Thus,  he  has  gained  more  time  to  maneuver,  and  a 
chance  to  obscure  the  principal  issues  of  the  war.  All  in  all,  not 
bad  for  one  speech. 

It’s  good  to  examine  the  situation  in  which  Nixon  found  himself 
to  appreciate  his  short  term  tactical  brilliance  and  his  long  term 
failures. 

The  war  has  entered  its  final  phase.  The  Vietnamese  offensive 
is  rapidly  proving  to  be  the  administration’s  Dien  Bien  Phu.  Des¬ 
pite  massive  air  support,  not  to  mention  billions  in  aid  and  arms, 
the  Thieu  government  in  Saigon  was  headed  for  collapse,  and  with 
it,  Nixon’s  prestige. 

The  military  situation  finds  Hue  surrounded  and  about  to  fall. 
The  Central  Highlands  to  Binh  Dinh  province  on  the  coast  have 
been  won,  cutting  Vietnam  in  half.  An  Loc  and  Highway  13  have 
been  a  meat  grinder  chewing  up  reinforcements  and  imperiling 
Saigon.  In  the  Mekong  Delta  the  pacification  program  rapidly 
crumbles. 

Even  more  ominous,  the  South  Vietnamese  army  has  abandoned 
over  25  bases  -  in  Hoi  An  neatly  stacking  arms  before  fleeing  - 
and  except  for  a  few  elite  Ranger  and  Paratrooper  units,  they  have 
broken  and  fled  in  many  major  battles.  An  army  consisting  of  ap¬ 
proximately  120,000  North  Vietnamese  and  perhaps  another 


100,000  guerilla  and  regional  forces  is  humiliating  an  army  four 
times  its  size.  American  air  power,  navel  shelling,  unlimited  sup¬ 
plies  and  advisors  have  not  forestalled  the  collapse. 

The  fatal  contradiction  between  concentration  and  dispersal  fac¬ 
ed  by  the  French  is  now  being  faced  by  Nixon  and  Thieu.  Prestige 
dictates  that  provincial  capitals  must  be  held,  so  troops  are  disper¬ 
sed  throughout  Vietnam  and  clumped  around  cities.  Military  needs 
demand  concentration  of  forces  to  defeat  the  smaller,  but  better 
grouped  and  more  dedicated  revolutionary  force.  As  with  the 
French,  General  Giap  has  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  situ¬ 
ation  by  coordinating  a  three-front  offensive  and  guerilla  attacks,  so 
that  Saigon’s  strategic  reserves  are  rushed  about  the  country,  at¬ 
tempting  to  save  first  An  Loc,  then  Kontum/Pleiku,  then  Hue.  At 
no  time  massed  in  decisive  battle,  instead  they  have  been  slowly 
whittled  away  and  demoralized. 

Before  Nixon’s  escalation  speech  it  appeared  the  worsening  mili¬ 
tary  situation  would  force  President  Thieu  to  resign  in  four  to  six 
weeks.  This  would  set  the  stage  for  an  interim  Government  of  Na¬ 
tional  Accord  -  consisting  of  one  third  Saigon  administration,  one 
third  neutralist  and  one  third  revolutionary  makeup  -  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Liberation  Front  has  been  seeking  in  Paris.  This  interim  gov¬ 
ernment  would  draw  up  plans  for  new  elections.  The  brewing  cri¬ 
ses  forced  the  Administration  to  act.  The  next  domino  after  Thieu 
in  Saigon  could  well  be  Nixon  in  November. 

The  Dreariness  of  Past  Lies 

More  than  three  years  ago  Nixon  was  elected  with  a  “secret  plan” 
to  get  the  United  States  out  of  the  war.  Instead,  as  troops  were 
being  pulled  out,  the  air  war  was  being  escalated  and  Vietnamiza- 
tion  was  being  sold  like  GL-70,  a  wonder  ingredient  to  maintain 
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Mecom 

Fountain 

Vigil 

by  Karen  Northcott 

As  reports  poured  into  town 
Tuesday  night  about  the  anti-war 
protests  erupting  violently  across 
the  country  in  the  wake  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon’s  announcement  of 
his  intent  to  mine  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  harbors,  a  crowd  of  ap¬ 
proximately  400  gathered  in  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  to  decide 
what  they  would  do  to  protest 
the  most  dramatic  and  extensive 
escalation  of  the  war  to  date. 

Various  actions  were  suggested, 
ranging  from  the  passing  of  reso¬ 
lutions  at  the  senatorial  district 
conventions  condemning  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  move,  to  telegramming 
congressmen  asking  them  to  nul¬ 
lify  the  President’s  orders,  to  a 
massive  legal  peaceful  march  on 
Saturday,  to  taking  to  the  streets. 
Then  followed  what  may  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
anti-war  actions  in  Houston.  Two 
hundred  demonstrators  marched 
to  the  Mecom  Fountain  across 
from  the  Warwick  Hotel,  and 
vowed  to  maintain  a  vigil  until 
early  Thursday  morning  when  the 
mines  are  scheduled  to  be  acti¬ 
vated. 

The  marchers,  many  participa¬ 
ting  in  their  first  anti-war  march, 
encircled  the  fountain,  placed 


their  candles  on  the  curb  and  sat 
down  with  quiet  determination. 
They  would  be  seen.  And  heard, 

It  was  a  moving  sight,  a  ring  of 
candlelight  reflected  in  the  water 
of  the  fountian,  now  red  in  sym¬ 
bolic  representation  of  the  war’s 
blood  shed. 

As  cars  drove  by,  the  demon¬ 
strators  talked  to  the  occupants, 
decrying  the  unconcealed  aggres¬ 
sion  of  the  President’s  act  and 
voicing  their  opposition  to  a  long 
future  of  continued  horror  and 
killing.  Their  choruses  of  “join 
us”  were  often  met  with  the 
peace  sign  or  a  clenched  fist. 
Occasionally,  someone  would 
park  their  car  and  come  sit  on 
the  grass.  A  few  guests  from 
the  Warwick  came  over:  some 
to  ask  questions,  one  to  stay. 

As  word  spread  through  the 
crowd  of  the  shooting  of  two 
students  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  the  demonstrators  grew 
somber,  remembering  the  deaths 
at  Kent  State,  Jackson  State  and 
Augusta.  Reporters  and  photo¬ 
graphers  came  and  went,  their 
questions  answered  seriously  and 
without  leftist  rhethoric. 

Representatives  of  the  Clergy 
and  Laymen  Concerned,  Peoples’ 
Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice, 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War,  Houston  8  Defense  Com¬ 
mittee,  Angela  Davis  Defense 
Committee,  United  Farmwork¬ 
ers,  La  Raza  Contra  La  Guerra 
and  more  than  a  smattering  of 
McGovern  people  gathered  at 
the  base  of  the  fountan  to  dis¬ 
cuss  further  means  of  demonstra¬ 
ting  opposition  to  the  war.  A  de¬ 
bate  centered  on  the  viability  of 
non-violent  civil  disobedience  as 
a  tactic. 


Marchers  formed  a  ring  of  candlelight  around  the  fountain.  Photo  by  Sue  Duncan. 
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American  influence  for  years  to  come.  George  McGovern  said  at 
the  time,  “Vietnamization  is  not  a  formula  for  ending  the  war.  It 
is  a  formula  for  ending  the  criticism  at  home.” 

Two  years  ago  Nixon,  facing  a  deteriorating  situation  in  Vietnam, 
expanded  the  war  to  Cambodia  to  “destroy  the  Communist  Com¬ 
mand  Headquarters.”  The  result  was  a  wider  war,  Kent  State  and 
more  time  for  Thieu.  One  year  ago,  using  the  same  phrase  (“deci¬ 
sive  military  action”),  he  expanded  the  war  into  Laos  “to  destroy 
the  North  Vietnamese  capability  for  a  military  offensive.”  The  re¬ 
sulting  rout  of  the  Saigon  forces  was  passed  off  as  a  victory.  In  the 
last  year,  Nixon  has  escalated  —  in  violation  of  the  1968  agreements 
-  with  bombing  raids  (labeled  “protective  reaction  strikes”)  against 
North  Vietnam. 

Three  months  ago,  when  a  much  heralded  Central  Highlands  of¬ 
fensive  to  coincide  with  Nixon’s  trip  to  China  didn’t  materialize, 
pin-point  bombing  was  credited  with  breaking  the  enemy’s  capabi¬ 
lity.  One  intelligence  report  assured  that  only  14  per  cent  of  the 
supplies  entering  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  were  arriving  in  the  South. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  offensive  the  enemy’s  capability  (and  goal) 
was  judged  at  possible  seizure  of  one  provincial  capital.  Either  we 
have  the  world’s  worst  intelligence,  or  the  public  has  been  lied  to, 
to  suit  the  administration’s  political  ends. 

Nixon’s  Speech  and  Escalation 

The  threat  of  Thieu’s  collapse  and  the  Vietnamese  gaining  on  the 
battlefield  what  the  United  States  refused  to  concede  at  the  nego¬ 
tiating  table,  set  the  stage  for  Nixon’s  escalation.  The  dramatic 
measures  of  mining  North  Vietnamese  harbors  and  bombing  the 
railroads  and  other  military  targets  will  have  little  effect  on  the  bat¬ 
tles  in  the  South.  Supplies  take  approximately  five  weeks  to  reach 
the  South  and  Australian  communist  correspondent  Wilfred  Bur¬ 
chett  reports  North  Vietnam  has  a  five  month  stockpile  of  supplies. 

A  study  released  by  Sen.  Mike  Gravel  of  Alaska  shows  that,  des¬ 
pite  bombing  and  mining,  enough  supplies  can  be  brought  in  by 
railroad  and  over  highways  to  meet  North  Vietnam’s  military  needs. 
The  military  operation  seems  to  be,  then,  an  attempt  to  win  the 
public  and  buy  time,  while  forcing  the  big  powers  into  solving 
the  war.  By  offering  significant  new  peace  proposals  -  such  as  a  cease 
fire,  withdrawal  of  troops  in  four  months  in  exchange  for  the  Prisoners 


of  War  and  letting  the  Vietnamese  settle  their  own  affairs  -  Nixon 
might  be  trying  to  extract  himself,  while  silencing  his  right  wing  critics 
through  increased  military  action.  (This  is  the  most  optimistic  inter¬ 
pretation.) 

A  scenario  which  includes  behind-the-scenes  negotiating  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  five  to  six  weeks  of  fighting  in  the  South  (at  which  time  the  Viet¬ 
namese  agree  to  a  cease  fire  while  holding  large  amounts  of  territory) 
and  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  in  four  months,  is  not  impos¬ 
sible.  In  fact,  the'  four  month  troop  withdrawal  would  have  Nixon 
out  about  next  October.  Not  bad  timing  for  a  man  who  claims  his 
duty  to  protect  American  honor  comes  before  his  desire  to  be  reelect¬ 
ed  to  the  presidency ! 

The  pessimistic  scenario  views  Nixon  as  the  cold  warrior  to  the  last. 
Many  suspect  U.S.  armed  forces  will  be  kept  next  door  in  Thailand 
and  aid  will  continue  to  be  given  to  Saigon.  The  NLF  remembers 
what  happened  in  1954.  After  defeating  the  French  and  negotiating 
terms  for  elections  in  Geneva,  the  United  States  intervened  and  set 
up  a  permanent  government  in  Saigon. 

The  rhetoric  of  this  speech  was  aggressive  and  had  the  ring  of  per¬ 
sonal  affront.  Nixon  called  the  North  Vietnamese  “International  Out¬ 
laws,”  as  well  as  “insolent,”  “arrogant”  and  “insulting.”  He  declared, 
“abandoning  our  commitment  in  Vietnam  would  mean  turning  over 
17  million  South  Vietnamese  to  Communist  terror  and  tyranny.” 

Perhaps  Nixon’s  attempting  to  trick  the  Vietnamese  into  stopping 
the  offensive,  while  preparing  new  plans  to  shore  up  Saigon,  possibly 
by  landing  Marines  in  the  North.  Then  again,  Nixon  may  indeed  have 
developed  a  quality  of  balanced  statesmanship.  Or,  deep  down,  he 
may  still  be  the  knee  jerk  anti-communist  he  once  was,  when  he  made 
statements  like  this  in  the  1952  presidential  campaign:  “I  call  on 
Adlai  Stevenson  to  renounce  his  previously  expressed  ideas  and  de¬ 
clare  unequivocally  that  he  opposes  the  recognition  of  Red  China  and 
supports  free  China. . .  Unless  he  does  this,  he  forfeits  the  right  even 
to  be  considered  for  the  Presidency.” 

The  Vietnam  war  has  created  a  whole  1984  Newspeak.  The  words 
used  to  describe  what’s  going  on  have  little  resemblance  to  the  truth. 
In  his  speech,  Nixon  justified  the  escalation  of  the  war  on  two  princi- 
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“. .  .  reckless,  unnecessary 
and  unworkable.  It  is  a 
flirtation  with  World  War  III.” 

-Sen.  George  McGovern,  D-SD 
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Anthony 

Russo: 

War  Hero 

by  Martin  Chapman 

Sometimes  war  produces  heroes  ... 

“Wounded  seriously,  Private  Chauvinism  singlehandedly  and  against 
withering  enemy  machine  gun  fire  dragged  four  wounded  comrades  a- 
cross  the  river,  using  an  inflatable  air  mattress  since  he  could  not 
swim,  and  placed  the  men  in  a  safe  area.  He  returned  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river  in  total  disregard  for  his  own  safety  and  repeatedly 
fired  a  155-millimeter  howitzer  at  the  onrushing  enemy,  ignoring  the 
fractures  and  contusions  he  suffered  from  the  gun’s  recoil.  He  destroy¬ 
ed  the  enemy  machine  gun  and  19  of  the  enemy,  thus  repelling  their 
offensive.” 

. .  .  who  receive  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor. 

And  sometimes  war  produces  heroes  like  Anthony  Russo,  whose 
acts  of  heroism  —  if  he  acted  at  all  —  receive  the  label  of  treachery; 
and  whose  bravery  and  singleminded  devotion  to  duty  and  country 
resulted  in  awards  ceremonies  presenting  the  medals  of  Grand  Jury 
Intimidation,  FBI  Harassment  with  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  of  Sanctioned 
Local  Police  Brutality  and  Federal  Indictments  for  Theft  and  Con¬ 
spiracy,  our  nation’s  highest  award. 

Anthony  Russo,  along  with  Daniel  Ellsberg,  allegedly  gave  out  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  the  47-volume  study  commissioned  in  1967  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  that  chronicles,  relatively 
objectively  and  with  specific  documentation,  the  course  and  causes 
of  our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  from  the  early  1940’s  to  mid 
1968. 

The  study  itself  was  slipped  to  The  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington-Post  who  edited  it  and  published  excerpts  in  June,  1971,  after 
they  successfully  fought  government  attempts  to  block  publication. 
Later,  the  Times  articles  and  documents  from  the  papers  were  issued 
in  a  paperback  book  called  “The  Pentagon  Papers”  (Bantam  Books, 
1971). 
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“The  Pentagon  Papers”  reads  like  no  other  American  history  book. 
It  summarizes  in  each  chapter  what  the  study’s  original  authors  had 
to  say  and  what  the  documents  relate,  presents  a  highlighted  chrono¬ 
logy  of  events  and  then  presents  the  most  important  documents  from 
the  study  itself. 

The  papers  tell  the  whole,  horrible  political-military  history.  They 
show  who  lied,  who  murdered,  who  deceived  in  the  name  of  justice, 
freedom  and  self-determination.  They  document  the  fact  that  the 
highest  U.S.  government  officials  were  presented  evidence  from  our 
own  intelligence  sources  that  bombing  the  North  would  not  and 
could  not  deter  Hanoi;  that  Americans  precipitated  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
fighting  and  that  our  President  lied  on  several  occasions  to  Congress 
and  the  public;  that  we  formed  and  reformed  puppet  governments  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos;  that  we  created  a  ground  war  that  we  could  not 


expect  to  win;  that  we  deliberately  killed,  through  bombing,  thousands 
of  civilians  and  then  denied  it;  that  statements  from  Hanoi  and  from 
people  in  the  United  States  who  opposed  the  war  were  true;  and  that 
the  words  which  flowed  from  our  government  sources  were  lies  (and 
presumably  still  are).  It’s  not  that  the  papers  tell  us  a  great  deal 
that  we  don’t  already  know  or  suspect,  but  that  they  provide  names, 
dates  and  memoranda  . . .  concrete,  incontrovertible,  unassailable 
evidence  compiled  by  our  own  Department  of  Defense. 

Russo  was  in  Houston  for  the  May  4  Moratorium  Day  activities 
and  spoke  at  a  news  conference  in  the  Rice  Hotel  about  how  the 
government  creates  its  wars  and  its  war  heroes.  Later,  he  answered 
questions  from  KPFT  listeners  on  the  air  and  consented  to  a  brief  in¬ 
terview  during  dinner  with  Space  City !  reporters. 

“The  American  government  is  trying  to  make  an  example  of  the 
people  in  Vietnam  for  the  rest  of  the  Third  World,”  he  said  at  the 
news  conference.  “In  the  same  vein,  they  are  making  examples  of 
Dan  Ellsberg  and  myself  to  intimidate  other  individuals,  especially 
government  employes  and  military  personnel.” 

Six  days  after  the  Pentagon  Papers  story  appeared  in  the  Times, 
Russo  had  his  first  run-in  with  the  FBI.  Agents  appeared  at  his  door 
and  attempted  to  question  him  about  his  association  with  Ellsberg, 
whom  Russo  had  met  in  Saigon  when  Ellsberg  worked  for  the  State 
Department  and  Russo  for  the  RAND  corporation.  Russo  refused  to 
talk  with  the  agents. 

Three  days  later,  two  agents  appeared,  a  la  Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr., 
with  squealing  tires,  car  doors  flying  open  and  agents  bounding  out 
to  trap  the  elusive  Russo  and  present  him  with  one  of  his  country’s 
most  notable  awards,  the  Grand  Jury  Subpoena. 

In  an  article  in  the  April  issue  of  Ramparts  magazine,  Russo  ex¬ 
plained  his  precarious  position:  “. .  .  I  was  not  going  to  cooperate 
with  the  inquisitors.  I  made  it  clear  that  while  I  would  tell  my  story 
in  open  court,  I  could  not  tell  it  in  secret  before  a  grand  jury  which 
is  acting  for  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  prosecution.  Originally  intended 
to  protect  the  people  from  arbitrary  prosecution  .  .  .  grand  juries  in 
America  have  become  repressive  tools  of  the  executive  branch.” 

The  grand  jury  gave  Russo  immunity  from  prosecution  and  de¬ 
manded  that  he  testify. 

“They  grant  you  immunity  whether  you  like  it  or  not  to  try  to 
coerce  you  to  testify.  It  takes  away  your  5th  Amendment  rights,” 
he  said  in  conversation  with  Space  City! 

Russo  refused  to  be  intimidated  or  to  implicate  himself.  He  took 
the  5th  Amendment,  and  because  of  that,  he  was  sentenced  to  jail. 

He  was  eventually  to  spend  47  days  in  jails. 

“They  cited  me  for  contempt  of  court.  I  didn’t  want  it  to  look  like 
I  was  trying  to  hide  anything;  you  see,  I  just  wanted  to  explain  my 
position  on  secrecy  to  the  grand  jury.”  Consequently,  instead  of  us¬ 
ing  secrecy  as  a  protective  device,  the  grand  jury  used  it  as  a  means  of 
persecution. 

While  in  jail,  Russo  was  awarded  several  of  his  Oak  Leaf  Clusters 
for  Police  Brutality.  He  was  placed  in  maximum  security  for  a  time, 
handcuffed,  chained  and  tied. 

“They  slammed  the  door  behind  them  and  left  me  on  my  belly 
tied  in  a  neat  little  bow.” 

He  was  harassed  and  beaten  by  guards  for  refusing  to  allow  them 
to  confiscate  his  journal. 

Eventually  Russo  submitted  a  motion  to  the  court  in  which  he 
requested  that  he  be  given  a  transcript  of  any  testimony  which  he 
chose  to  make  to  the  grand  jury.  He  felt  that  it  would  then  be  possible 
to  make  the  transcript  public  so  that,  in  effect,  his  testimony  would 
be  public.  Suprisingly,  the  court  granted  his  motion  and  he  was  a 
free  man  .  .  .  temporarily. 

But  he  never  had  a  chance  to  testify  before  the  grand  jury.  The 
government  prosecutor  refused  to  abide  by  the  court’s  decision  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  testify  if  he  were  to  be  given  a  transcript. 

The  government  decided  arbitrarily  that  the  court  order  was  “unlaw¬ 
ful  and  beyond  the  authority  of  the  court.” 

Shortly  thereafter,  Russo  received  another  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  cita¬ 
tion  from  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department.  He  wrote,  “But  no 
sooner  was  I  out  of  jail  and  back  on  the  street  when  ...  I  was  pulled 
over,  handcuffed,  choked,  pushed  face  first  into  the  pavement  and 
beaten  by  two  officers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department.  I  was 
charged  with  two  counts  of  disorderly  conduct,  one  of  resisting 
arrest,  and  drunk  driving  ...”  He  still  awaits  trial  on  those  charges. 

Now  Russo  had  been  given  immunity  from  prosecution.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  however,  chose  to  ignore  that  fact  and  presented  him  with 
yet  another  medal,  the  Federal  Indictment  for  Conspiracy  and  Theft 
badge.  In  an  impressive  awards  ceremony  conducted  by  at  least  16 
FBI  agents,  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  Russo  even  though  the  in¬ 
dictment  was  secret  and  he  had  no  knowledge  that  the  government 
requested  his  presence  at  the  ceremony.  Fortunately,  his  lawyer 
found  out  about  the  ceremony  through  rumors  that  the  FBI  was 
looking  for  him  and  Russo  surrendered  before  he  could  be  incar¬ 
cerated. 

“The  government  is  capable  of  doing  anything,”  he  commented. 

In  the  Ramparts  article  he  said,  “Dan  and  I  are  charged  with  ‘con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States  and  an  agency  thereof.’  But  the 
whole  point  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  is  the  extent  to  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  defrauded  the  people  of  America.” 

The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  winner  receives,  besides  his 
country’s  adulation,  a  reward  of  $100  a  month  for  life.  That  is  his 
gift  from  a  grateful  nation.  Russo’s  medal  carries  with  it  a  reward  of 
up  to  35  years  in  a  federal  prison.  That  is  his  gift  from  a  grateful 
people. 
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Boycott  Resumed 


Lettuce 

Workers 

Organize 

Cesar  Chavez  and  the  United 
Farm  Workers  (UFW),  having 
successfully  organized  the  grape 
workers,  are  now  in  the  process 
of  unionizing  the  lettuce  workers. 

On  March  9  a  suit  was  filed  in 
Federal  Court  in  Fresno,  Calif., 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (NLRB)  seeking  a  national 
injunction  against  the  secondary 
boycott  activities  of  the  United 
Farm  Workers,  AFL-CIO  (that  is, 
boycotts  of  secondary  employers 
such  as  Safeway.) 

The  NLRB  withdrew  its  suit 
against  the  UFW  last  week  and 
the  farm  workers’  right  to  seek 
support  though  the  boycott  has 
been  reaffirmed.  At  that  time, 
the  Houston  boycott  coordin¬ 
ator,  Barbara  Cigainero,  announc¬ 
ed  the  resumption  of  the  lettuce 
boycott. 

The  lettuce  boycott  was  first 
announced  in  September,  1970. 
In  March  of  1971  a  moratorium 
was  declared  on  the  lettuce  boy¬ 
cott,  as  representatives  from  the 
union  set  down  to  negotiate 
with  the  lettuce  growers.  These 
negotiations  continued  until  Nov. 
10,  1971,  at  which  time  the 
farm  workers  declared  that  the 
lettuce  growers  had  decided  to 
draw  them  into  lengthy  negotia¬ 
tions  to  stop  the  boycott  and  to 
stall  them  through  the  1970- 
1971  harvest,  while  seeking 
legislation  to  outlaw  strikes  and 
boycotts. 

In  announcing  the  re- in¬ 

stitution  of  the  lettuce  boycott 


—  union  lettuce  or  none  — 
Cigainero  stated,  “The  growers 
must  believe  that  their  millions 
of  dollars  and  their  influential 
allies  are  powerful  enough  to 
stop  the  farmworkers’  move¬ 
ment.  They  are  wrong.  They 
seriously  underestimate  our  pat¬ 
ience  and  our  determination.” 
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The  farm  workers  have  receiv¬ 
ed  tremendous  support  through 
their  letter  writing  campaign  and 
their  protest  picketing.  In  Hous¬ 
ton,  representatives  of  various 
community  organizations  recent¬ 
ly  held  a  joint  news  conference 
with  the  farmworkers  to  an¬ 
nounce  their  support  of  the 
lettuce  boycott  saying: 

“When  farm  workers  struck 
to  gain  decent  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  fair  wages,  their 
strikes  were  broken  by  agricult¬ 
ural  big  business  and  powerful 
government  agencies.  In  des¬ 
peration,  the  farm  workers 
brought  their  case  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  trusting  in  their 
sense  of  fairness.  The  people  re¬ 
sponded  and  non-violent  cam¬ 
paigns,  such  as  the  grape  boycott, 


SOME  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 
ON  FARMWORKERS 

Wages 

—  Annual  average  earnings  in 
1968:  $1,307. 

—  Average  hourly  wages  in 
1969:  $1.43. 

—  Farm  workers  are  specific¬ 
ally  excluded  from  collective 
bargaining  laws  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance.  They  are  dis¬ 
criminated  against  in  minimum 
wage  coverage  ($1.30  for  farm 
workers,  $1.60  for  others)  and 
social  security  laws  (they  must 
earn  $150  or  work  20  days  for 
one  employer  in  order  to  be 
covered).  Without  contracts, 
farm  workers  do  not  have  the 
protection  of  job  security,  holi¬ 
days,  sick  pay,  overtime  pay  and 
sanitary  toilets. 

Health 

Life  expectancy  for  farm 

workers  is  50  years. 

—  In  1969,  infant  and  mater¬ 
nal  mortality  was  125  per  cent 
higher  than  the  national  rate. 

—  Death  from  influenza  and 


have  brought  dignity  to  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  farm  workers. 
However,  millions  of  farm  work¬ 
ers  have  not  yet  won  the  basic 
rights  enjoyed  by  other  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

“For  this  reason  we  hereby  de¬ 
clare  our  support  for  the  boycott 
of  non-union  lettuce  by  the 
United  Farm  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 
We  the  undersigned  appeal  to  all 
Houstonians  to  assist  the  farm¬ 
workers  in  this  critical  effort  to 
improve  their  lives  and  the  lives 


300  per  cent  higher  than  the 
national  rate. 

—  A  California  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  survey  in  1969  revealed  at 
least  150  cases  per  1,000  workers 
of  pesticide  poisoning. 

—  Child  labor  is  very  common. 
In  California  alone  one  fourth  of 
the  farm  workers  are  children 
under  16. 

—  Farm  Labor  is  rated  the 
third  most  dangerous  occupation 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor. 

Housing 

—  In  1969  the  average  farm 
worker  had  1.9  rooms. 

—  18.4  per  cent  of  their  hous¬ 
ing  does  not  have  indoor  electric¬ 
ity. 

—  90.4  per  cent  does  not  have 
a  sink. 

—  95.6  per  cent  does  not  have 
a  flush  toilet. 

—  96.5  per  cent  does  not  have 
tubs  or  showers. 

There  is  a  federal  housing 
code  for  migrant  camps,  match¬ 
ed  by  codes  in  32  states,  but 
their  enforcement  is  pitifully 
slack  because  of  local  political 


of  their  children.” 

The  signers  included  David 
Lopez,  Houston  School  Board 
trustee;  Helen  Cassidy,  Texas 
Women’s  Political  Caucus;  Rev. 
William  Lawson,  Southern  Christ¬ 
ian  Leadership  Conference;  Roy 
Barnes,  Oil  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  No.4-367;  Don  Horn, 
Harris  County  AFL-CIO;  Maria 
Jimenez,  University  of  Houston 
Student  Association  past  presi¬ 
dent  and  Leonel  J.  Castillo, 
Houston  City  Controller. 


pneumonia  was  200  per  cent 
higher  than  the  national  rate. 

—  Death  from  TB  and  respira¬ 
tory  infections  were  260  per 
cent  higher  than  the  national 
rate. 

—  Death  from  accidents  was 


connections.  Thus  migrant  work¬ 
ers  are  the  worst-housed  group 
in  the  nation,  according  to  a 
recent  New  York  Times  article. 

—  (reprinted  from  the  Seer’s 
Catalogue) 


by  boOL©72. 
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“People  remember  the  famous  ‘live’  bloopers.  .  .a  man  shot  dead  on  Playhouse  90  who  got  up  and 
walked  off.  Things  go  wrong  in  a  nightclub  act  or  in  the  theatre,  but  it  s  still  an  act  or  just  a  play 
When  the  dead  walked  on  television,  they  did  it  in  your  own  living  room. 


by  Alex  Stem 

A  friend  of  mine  and  I  were 
watching  a  science  fiction  movie 
on  television  when  the  local 
station  broke  in  with  live  cover¬ 
age  of  the  return  of  the  lunar 
astronauts.  Or  rather,  they  didn’t 
break  in:  the  astronauts  disem¬ 
barking  at  Ellington  didn’t  look 
that  much  different  from  the 
clear-eyed  square-jawed  numbers 
in  the  movie. 

What  was  the  tip-off?  Equally 
clear-eyed  square-jawed  Steve 
Smith  from  Channel  2.  Steve  we 
know. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  used  this 
space  to  talk  about  the  loss  of 
Reality  that  seems  to  be  hitting 
television  news.  “Reality”  is  a 
dumb  word,  I  know,  but  it’s  the 
only  one  that  seems  appropriate 
to  express  the  quality  I  have  in 
mind.  Not  a  reality  of  fact  but  of 
reinforcement.  I  can’t  imagine 
anyone  thought  that  Ozzie  and 
Harriet  in  fact  lived  the  life  of 
their  television  show,  and  yet 
the  illusion  they  presented  was 
operative  as  the  Ideal  American 
Home. 

There  was  a  time  that  all  of 
television  had  this  quality  —  every 
program,  even  the  sit>coms,  look¬ 
ed  like  the  Real  Thing.  Now, 
even  the  news  looks  like  a  variety 
show. 

Most  of  this  quality  is  techno¬ 
logical  in  origin.  When  television 
was  new  —  like  all  triumphs  of 
techonology  at  first  —  it  was 
magic.  Originally,  programming 
was  “live”  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  its  impact  was  equally 
immediate.  People  remember 
this  immediacy:  ask  an  old  televi¬ 
sion  addict  about  the  early  days, 


and  the  first  things  they  recall 
are  the  famous  “live”  bloopers. 
Jackie  Gleason  cut  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  sketch;  Sid  Caesar 
coming  out  in  the  wrong  costume; 
a  man  shot  dead  on  “Playhouse 
90”  who  then  got  up  and  walked 
off.  Things  go  wrong  in  a  night¬ 
club  act  or  in  the  theatre,  but  it’s 
“still  an  act”  or  “just  a  play.” 
When  the  dead  walked  on  tele¬ 
vision,  they  did  it  in  your  own 
living  room.  There  is  all  the 
difference. 

Another  technological  con¬ 
tribution  to  television’s  reality  — 
and  one  often  overlooked :  black- 
and-white.  Black-and-white  sug¬ 
gests  documentary  to  most  peo¬ 
ple;  the  movies  inadvertantly 
reinforced  this  connection  by 
switching  heavily  to  color  films 
as  a  way  of  fighting  for  the 
audience. 

During  John  Chancellor  any 
evening,  you  can  turn  to  Channel 
39,  and  see  the  same  “I  Love 
Lucy”  installment  you  saw  as  a 
kid.  And  in  black-and-white. 

John  looks  somehow  frivolous 
by  comparison. 

An  aesthetic  question,  also,  a- 
rises  with  this  issue:  television 
photography  was  infinitely  super¬ 
ior  before  color.  Television  has 
practically  zero  depth-of-field  no 
matter  what  the  color  situation, 
but  with  b  &  w  it  is  at  least  poss¬ 
ible  to  frame  people  with  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  use  of  light  and  shadow. 
Sometime  around  New  Year’s, 
1970,  when  every  magazine  one 
picked  up  or  television  show  one 
watched  was  certain  to  be  talking 
about  that  late-great  decade  the 
sixties,  the  Ed  Sullivan  show  put 
on  a  special  number  devoted  to 
performers  who  had  appeared  on 
the  show  during  the  previous  ten 
years.  (Sullivan  was  always  cele¬ 
brating  some  anniversary  or  an¬ 
other  —  anything  to  avoid  putting 
on  a  new  show,  and  finding  one 
more  Balkan  juggling  act.) 

Anyway,  on  this  Sullivan 
“Salute  to  the  Sixties”  most  of 
the  old  film  was  in  color  (CBS 
was  the  last  network  to  switch, 
but  when  they  did,  they  did  it 
fast).  The  Supremes,  Robert  Gou¬ 
let  —  I  forget  who  all  —  but  it  was 
obvious  that  “production”  meant 
“color.”  Put  the  Supremes  (in 
orange  dresses)  in  front  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  and  pink  background,  and 
you  had  a  production  number. 

But  when,  occasionally,  old 
film  would  show  up  —  the  Beatles’ 
first  American  tour,  Judy  Garland 
in  an  early  comeback  —  it  was  like 
seeing  our  collective  unconscious. 
What  was  fluff  in  color  became  a 
documentary  in  black-and-white, 
and,  what’s  more,  looked  better. 


Instead  of  simply  splaying  garish 
color  on  the  screen,  the  old  mater¬ 
ial  played  off  blocks  of  light  a- 
gainst  areas  of  shadow.  One 
caught  the  illusion  of  Garland 
standing  on  a  long  runway, 
patches  of  spotlight  running  off 
behind  her  —  and  Ringo,  on 
drums,  was  sitting  behind  John 
and  Paul. 

Color  has  really  killed  television, 
but  why  should  RCA  own  NBC 
if  they  can’t  sell  a  few  more-ex- 
pensive  sets  in  the  bargain? 

The  feeling  of  immediacy  re¬ 
mained  in  television,  even  after 
everything  (most  everything)  was 
on  tape.  The  talk  shows  for  years 
have  exploited  their  “live”  quali¬ 
ties,  although  they  are  taped  in 
the  late  afternoon  and  often 
weeks  in  advance.  It’s  come  to 
the  point  that  every  “Tonight” 
show  keeps  up  the  running  gag 
about  how  badly  the  show  is 
going  (remember  the  value  of 
those  old  bloopers).  But  these  are 
new  bloopers,  and  the  joke’s  on 
Johnny:  he  really  isn’t  funny. 

Color  has  created  exactly  one 
new  possibility  for  television:  an 
occasional  passage  of  Elvira 
Madigan  “prettiness.”  In  my 
book,  that’s  small  advantage  in 
any  case  —  and  particularly  since 
most  of  television  doesn’t  take 
place  in  a  sun-drenched  meadow. 
The  talk  shows,  the  news,  even 
the  sit-coms,  would  be  better, 
fuller,  without  it.  (The  same  is 
true  of  movies:  I  can  think  of  a 
dozen  films  in  the  last  two  years 
—  including,  currently,  Made  for 
Each  Other,  The  Trojan  Women 
and  What’s  Up  Doc?  —  in  which 
color  was  a  specific  liability.  But 
movies  are  now  made  for  television 
resale,  so  b&w  is  a  near  impossib¬ 
ility.) 

As  I  suggested  in  my  last 
column,  television  has  turned  to 
“personalities”  to  substitute  for 
its  loss  of  reality.  So  familiarity 
replaces  documentary,  and  tele¬ 
vision  news  becomes  entertain¬ 
ment  rather  than  the  other  way 
around. 

The  problem  is,  television 
cannot  cope  with  st  rong  personal¬ 
ities;  they  don’t  make  contact 
with  the  screen  (or  make  too 
much).  How  many  times  have 
you  watched  performers  on  the 
“Tonight”  show  who  just  can’t 
sit  there  and  rap  ad  nauseam 
with  Carson?  They  project  too 
much;  it’s  too  clear  that  they’re 
bored,  disgusted,  nervous.  And 
their  discomfort  becomes  ours. 

The  only  graceful  reaction  is  to 
look  away  as  talent  dies. 

Television  works  best  with 
mild  personalities  and  firm,  All- 


American  good  looks.  The  most 
interesting  face  on  local  television 
is  Channel  13’s  Dan  Ammerman, 
but  he’s  a  little  ghoulish.  Far 
more  appropriate  is  Bill  Worrell 
at  Channel  2,  who  looks  enough 
like  Teddy  Kennedy  to  blend 
right  in  with  the  news  film.  Jessica 
Savitch  at  11  is  a  perfect  example: 
she’s  Playboy  magazine’s  idea  of 
beauty.  Regular  features,  blonde 
of  course,  not  a  thing  extraordin¬ 
ary  about  her  —  something  that 
might  be  startling  or  exciting. 
(Savitch  suffers  also  on  this  scale, 
however:  she  does  let  you  know 
sometimes  exactly  how  she  feels 
about  whatever  boob  she’s  inter¬ 
viewing.  She  comes  off,  for  the 
television,  as  a  little  too  smart, 
too  strong.  If  she  weren’t  also  a 
“pretty  little  lady”  —  and  there¬ 
fore  O.K.  —  her  nominal  fans 
would  desert  her  in  droves.) 

Pauline  Kael  once  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  unexpected  appeal  that 
Italian  neo-realist  films  had  in 
American  during  the  forties  and 
early  fifties.  She  suggested  that 
maybe  Americans  were  just  des¬ 
perate  for  a  real  face  instead  of 
Hollywood’s  idea  of  “beauty.” 

Perhaps  Anna  Magnani  is  ready 
for  a  stint  on  “Big  2  News.” 

Bright  spots  worthy  of  note: 
Channel  ll’s  Ron  Stone  did  a 
terrific  semi-editorial  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  the  Governor’s  race.  Stone 
is  a  major  asset.  Literate,  bemus¬ 
ed,  what  you’ve  always  wanted 
Eric  Sevareid  to  be  (instead  of 
the  pompous  ass  he  is). 

Upcoming  on  the  box  is  most¬ 
ly  the  usual  junk,  plus  a  few  de¬ 
cent  movies.  (I  hate  to  recom¬ 
ment  watching  movies  on  tele¬ 
vision,  but  you  pays  your  money 
and  takes  your  choice  —  and 
some  movies  don’t  have  much  in 
the  way  of  visual  finesse  to  lose.) 
Little.  Women  with  Katherine 
Hepburn  is  one  of  Metro’s  least 
misguided  attempts  at  bringing  a 
“classic”  to  the  screen-how  mis¬ 
guided  can  you  get  with  Louisa 
May  Alcott?  Hepburn  is  all;  Cu¬ 
kor  directed.  Sunday,  May  14  at 
10:30  pm  on  Channel  2.  Also  on 
Channel  2  comes  The  Seven 
Paces  of  Dr.  Lao  (Monday,  May 
15  at  8  pm).  Not  much  of  a 
movie,  but  Tony  Randall  (yes, 
that  Tony  Randall)  is  amazingly 
good.  Finally,  de  Sica’s  Two  Wo¬ 
men  plays  (unedited?)  on  Chan¬ 
nel  39,  Friday,  May  19,  at  8  pm. 
Belmondo  and  Loren  are  both 
terrific. 

Always  due  some  respect: 

Carol  Burnett,  Wednesday  nights 
at  7  on  Channel  11  —  the  woman 
is  great,  although  her  writers  are 
starving  for  material;  Savitch ’s 
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Sunday  night  stints  as  anchor- 
woman  on  “Newswatch  11”  —  6 
and  10:30pm;  and  then  there’s 
the  fading  Dick  Cavett.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  trades,  Cavett  —  hit 
hard  by  the  combination  of  Car- 
son  and  the  new  CBS  late  movie 
—  has  been  given  90  days  to  beat 
the  crazy  game.  Our  local  ABC 
affiliate,  Channel  13,  made  the 
decision  some  time  ago  by  delay¬ 
ing  Cavett’s  show  until  midnight. 
Cavett ’s  show  has  always  been 
easy  to  overpraise.  In  truth,  the 
show  is  not  particularly  literate, 
and  Cavett  is  by  no  means  a  great 
intellectual.  Bui  (television  is  all 
“buts”),  it  is  one  of  the  few  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  air  that  an  adult 
can  watch  without  blanching. 

I’ve  perhaps  been  unfair  by 
comparing  television  —  especially 
television  news  —  to  its  past  only 
on  limited  bases.  Television  has 
advanced;  television  news  beyond 
all  measure.  If  you  have  a  b&w 
set,  you  can  even  see  for  yourself. 
Channel  39  has  an  11:30  nightly 
newscast  that  pretty  much  dup¬ 
licates  (except  for  the  color) 
television  newscasts  in  the  days 
before  videotape  el  nl.  News¬ 
caster  Casey  Martin  does  little 
more  than  read  from  the  AP 
wires.  Martin  is  good,  very  good 
(although  he  does  stumble  a  bit), 
and  the  show  is  somehow,  well, 
relaxing.  But  with  nothing  visual 
except  for  what  I  take  to  be  wire- 
service  stills,  the  program  gets 
boring  fast. 

What  can  I  tell  you  Dick  and 
Ron,  Larry  and  Bill,  oh  and  Ray 
and  Jessica  and  Judd  and  Carl  — 
til  of  you?  I’m  hooked. 


Some  people  say  the  karma 
is  right,  and  if  the  world  isn’t 
powder  by  the  time  fhe  paper  is 
printed,  I  might  believe  it.  For 
some  reason,  things  seem  to  be 
happening  right.  For  the  people 
at  Pacifica,  at  this  time,  late  on 
May  8,  the  karma  seems  excell¬ 
ent.  The  station  is  deep  into  one 
of  its  infamous  Marathons,  and 
the  beast  threatens  to  be  the 
most  successful  venture  into  the 
city  that  Pacifica  has  ever  made. 

At  this  time,  with  no  dollar 
goal  ever  stated  or  thought  a- 
bout  for  the  24-hour,  non-stop 
fund-raising  drive,  the  people  at 
the  station  have  raised  some 
$23,000.  Not  that  that  has  any¬ 


thing  to  do  with  the  outcome  of 
the  Marathon.  The  goal  this  time, 
cleverly,  was  people.  1,500  peo¬ 
ple.  New  subscribers,  renewing 
subscribers,  subscribers  who 
wanted  to  raise  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  next  level.  1,500. 
This  evening  the  total  was  at 
620.  Not  halfway  there. 

Yet  the  Marathon  started  on 
May  1,  and  the  Pacifica  Radio 
Guide  shows  programs  starting 
on  May  11.  There  was  never 
much  chance  the  programs 
would  start  that  day,  but  some 
thought  that  was  the  limit,  the 
latest  that  programming  could 
start.  The  original  suggested  shut- 
off  date  was  May  15,  and  prob¬ 
ably  still  is.  Around  there,  any¬ 
way. 

We’ve  had  a  weird  time.  Sun¬ 
day,  Canned  Heat  stopped  by  on 
a  publicity  trip  for  their  concert 
with  Alice  Cooper  and  Fang  that 
night  They  got  a  little  caught  up 
in  things,  apparently  missing 
some  other  radio  dates,  and 
pitched  and  talked  on  FM  90 
all  afternoon.  That  night  they 
appeared  on  stage  in  Pacifica 
tshirts,  did  a  pitch,  and  got  a 
round  of  applause.  The  next 
night,  at  the  school  board  meet¬ 
ing,  David  Lopez  did  a  pitch  for 
the  assembled  citizenry,  and  he, 
too,  got  a  round  of  applause. 
Earlier  Mike  August,  dressed  as 
Capt.  Marathon,  had  them  clap¬ 
ping  at  City  Council. 

People  have  come  in,  nice 
people,  and  sat  around  and  talk¬ 
ed  on  the  air:  strangers,  people 
who  believed  the  station  was 
open  and  came  up  to  verify  it. 

Kids  in  front  of  the  Black  Art 


Center  gaped  as  one  of  them 
sang  “I  Never  Promised  You  a 
Rose  Garden,”  live.  Precinct  con¬ 
vention  coverage  was  all  live, 
some  of  it  entirely  spontaneous' 
by  people  who  just  called  up  and 
told  us  —  and  everybody  who 
was  listening,  what  was  going  on. 
It  took  almost  a  whole  day  to  do 
a  program  on  baking  a  loaf  of 
bread,  bands  dropped  by  and 
played,  we  discovered  Julia 
Medina  and  a  lot  of  other  people. 

Today,  we  got  a  little  more 
organized  and  started  offering 
on  the  air  what  we’d  been  offer¬ 
ing  in  newspaper  ads  for  a  while, 
a  $5  sub,  sort  of  an  introductory 
offer,  whereby  you  can  get  the 
Radio  Guide  (listed  along  with 
Space  City!  and  Mockingbird  as 

one  of  the  big  three  uninterest¬ 
ing  publications  —  named  by 
none  other  than  the  flamboyant 
Texas  Observer),  for  four  mon¬ 
ths.  The  idea  being  that  people 
who  start  getting  the  guide  and 
figuring  out  what  the  program¬ 
ming  is  about  will  get  hooked 
and  become  regular  sponsors. 

Right  now,  we’re  talking  a- 
bout  this,  about  the  things  we’ve 
learned,  about  doing  live  radio 
and  talking  to  lots  of  people  all 
over  the  city,  and  we’re  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  most  successful  Marathon 
the  Houston  Pacifica  station  has 
ever  had. 

Just  in  time,  too,  to  help  pay 
for  this  summer’s  coverage  of 
the  Democratic  and  Republican 
National  Conventions.  224-4000. 
Please  help. 

David  Crossley, 

Pacifica  station  manager 


IF  YOU’RE  GOING  OUT  OF  TOWN  -  REMEMBER  TO 

VOTE  ABSENTEE! 

If  You’re  Going  Out  of  Town  -  Here’s  How  To  VOTE  ABSENTEE! 

ABSENTEE  VOTING  is  from  May  24  to  May  30  at  the  Old  Fire  House,  Preston  and  Caroline,  from  8  am  to  5  pm,  OR 

BY  MAIL 

Request  a  Democratic  Ballot  BEFORE  MAY  24. 

Send  your  VOTER  REGISTRATION  slip  with  the  ballot  request  form  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

REMEMBER:  The  ballot  request  must  be  made  before  May  24.  The  voter  registration  slip  must  be  sent  with  the  request. 

The  ballot  will  be  sent  to  your  temporary  address  and  your  voter  registration  slip  returned  with  it.  You  must  complete 
the  ballot,  sign  it,  and  return  it  immediately.  THE  BALLOT  MUST  BE  SIGNED  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  A  NOTARY 
PUBLIC. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  HELP.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  527-0335.  Volunteer  your  help  in  your  hometown. 
SISSY  AND  RON  WATERS  WILL  WIN  WITH  YOUR  HELP!!! 

Farenthold  for  Governor,  2321  Travis,  527-0335  :  Ron  Waters,  State  Representative,  2323  Travis,  528-5319 

ABSENTEE  BALLOT  REQUEST 

Please  send  me  a  Democratic  Run  Off  Ballot.  I  will  be  out  of  Harris  County  on  June  3,  1972.  Please  send  the  Ballot  to  me 
at  the  following  address: 

NAME  _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY  ZIP 

I  have  enclosed  my  voter  registration  slip. 

Signature 

SEND  TO:  R.  E.  Turrentine/County  Clerk  of  Harris  County/301  San  Jacinto/Houston,  Texas  77002 


8  :  SPACE  CITY! 


Sucking  Haiti’s  Blood 

Hemo  Caribbean,  a  U.S.-own¬ 
ed  company,  has  been  buying 
blood  from  impoverished  Hait¬ 
ians  to  sell  to  hospitals  in  the 
United  States.  The  company  is 
owned  by  stockbroker  Joseph 
B.  Gorinstein,  who  has  obtained 
a  10-year  contract  with  the 
dictatorial  Haitian  government. 
(The  Haitian  government  is  ruled 
by  “President  for  Life”  “Bebe 
Doc”  Duvalier.) 

A  principal  agent  in  the  deals 
was  Haiti’s  Minister  of  Interior 
and  National  Defense,  General 
L.  Cambronne,  who  was  recently 
honored  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
Pentagon  man  G.  Warren  Nutter, 
a  former  Division  Chief  of  the 
CIA.  Cambronne  reportedly 
owns  some  of  Hemo  Caribbean, 
as  well  and  is  also  part  owner  of 
Air  Haiti,  which  flies  the  blood 
to  the  United  States.  Cambronne 
also  owns  taxis,  an  oil  exporting 
company,  a  used  clothing  import- 
export  company  and  a  dried  fish 
company.  In  spite  of  Cam- 
bronne’s  close  financial  con¬ 
nections  to  Hemo  Caribbean, 
W.H.  Thill,  the  company’s  “tech¬ 
nical  director,”  stated  that  the 
Haitian  government  had  received 
no  money  from  his  company  for 
permission  to  extract  blood 
from  poor  Haitians. 

The  per  capita  income  in  Haiti 
is  about  $75  per  year,  making  it 
the  poorest  Latin  American 
country.  Eighty  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  people  are  illiterate,  and 
ab  u.  one-third  of  these  are  un¬ 
employed.  The  caloric  intake  is 
one  of  the  lowest  in  Latin 
America.  Tuberculosis,  tetanus, 
intestional  diseases  and  mal¬ 
nutrition  plague  the  population. 

The  New  York  Times  de¬ 


scribes  those  who  flock  to  the 
doors  of  Hemo  Caribbean  to  sell 
their  blood  as  “among  the 
nation’s  poorest  and  most  back¬ 
ward  citizens.  The  Haitians, 
many  in  raes  and  without  shoes, 
crowd  into  Hemo  Caribbean  six 
days  a  week  from  6:30  a.m.  to' 
10:00  p.m.  They  snend  about 
two  hours  in  screenings  and 
giving  blood.  They  lie  on  47  cots 
in  the  center’s  crowded  second 
floor.” 

The  plasma  is  separated  out 
from  their  blood  and  shipped 
frozen  to  the  United  States. 
Each  Haitian  receives  $5  per  liter. 
Mr.  Thill  says  that,  because  they 
are  selling  their  plasma  —  and 
not  whole  blood  —  the  Haitians 
can  give  frequently.  Some  sell 
their  plasma  once  a  week  and 
earn  from  $150  to  $250  a  year. 
The  effect  on  a  person’s  health 
over  a  long  period  of  time  is  un¬ 
clear.  In  the  United  States,  the 
limit  on  giving  blood  is  generally 
once  a  month. 

The  plasma  is  purchased  in 
the  United  States  by  Armour 
Pharmaceutical,  Cutter  Labora¬ 
tories,  Dade  Reagent  and  our 
old  friend  from  the  Vietnam  War. 
Dow  Chemical.  Although  these 
companies  are  inspected  and 
licensed  by  the  United  States 
National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Hemo  Caribbean  is  not.  The 
Times  reported  a  net  profit  of 
$4  to  $5  for  each  liter  of  blood 
by  Hemo  . 

A  staff  member  at  the  non¬ 
profit  New  York  Blood  Center 
said  in  an  interview  that  it  is 
hard  to  justify  Hemo  Caribbean’s 
actions  on  either  social  or  medic¬ 
al  grounds,  since  the  shortage  in 
the  United  States  is  of  whole 
blood,  not  the  Dlasma  which 
Hemo  imports.  This  should  lead 


us  to  look  for  other  grounds, 
namely  political  and  economic 
ones.  Recently  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  quietly  increasing 
sunport.  to  the  Haitian  dictator¬ 
ship  by  granting  trade  licenses  to 
some  U.S.  companies  for  milit¬ 
ary  equinment.  And  as  an  added 
dividend,  what  could  be  better 

—  $5  a  liter  for  sucking  Haitian 
blood.  Even  Dracula  never  had  it 
so- good! 

—  NACI.A 

Taxpayers  Suffer 
As  Oil  Firms  Get  Rich 

The  oil  industry  gets  more  tax 
breaks  than  almost  any  other 
American  industry.  For  example. 
Gulf  Oil  earned  $990  million 
before  taxes  in  net  income,  yet 
paid  out  only  1.2  per  cent  in 
taxes  to  the  Government.  Where 
did  all  the  rest  go?  “Why,  into 
pockets  of  fat  cats,  who  do  not 
take  subways  to  work  in  the 
morning,  into  pockets  of  people 
who  have  few  worries  about 
necessities  for  families  .  .  .”, 
according  to  Rep.  Brasco  of  New 
York  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Gulf,  Standard,  Atlantic,  Un¬ 
ion,  Hess  and  Marathon  all  paid 
out  under  six  per  cent  of  their 
profits  in  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  1970.  The  aver¬ 
age  taxes  paid  by  the  oil  com¬ 
panies  is  only  8.7  per  cent  of 
total  earnings.  Rep.  Brasco  asks: 
“How  many  average  American 
wage  earners  are  able  to  support 
families  and  pay  8.7  per  cent  in 
Federal  income  tax?  Most 
Americans  pay  two  and  three 
times  that  percentage  of  their 
income  annually  in  Federal 
levies.”  And  that  leaves  out  the 
State,  City  and  sales  taxes  which 
we  pay  more  of  than  corpora¬ 
tions  do. 

The  working  public  bears  the 
tremendous  burden  of  these  tax 
breaks  to  big  corporations. 

How  long  will  this  continue? 
As  Rep.  Brasco  said  in  Congress, 
“For  sure,  the  heads  of  oil 
companies  will  not  be  doing 
much  sweating  over  their  re¬ 
turns.”  And  neither  will  Nixon. 


-  NACLA 

U.S.  Workers  Getting  Uptight 

A  recent  issue  of  Manpower, 
a  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
journal,  reported  on  the  increas¬ 
ing  dissatisfaction  and  militancy 
of  American  workers.  It  said, 
“Turnover  rates  are  climbing  . . . 
Absenteeism  has  increased  as 
much  as  100  per  cent  in  the  past 
10  years  in  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry.  Workers  talk  back  to 
their  bosses.  They  no  longer 
accept  the  old  authoritarian 
ways.” 

The  magazine  went  on  to  say 
that  the  people  most  dissatisfied 
with  their  jobs  are  black  workers 
under  30.  Second  come  all  work¬ 
ers  under  30  who  have  some 
college  education,  and  women 
under  30  are  the  third  most  dis¬ 
satisfied  group.  The  article  is 
based  on  a  study  carried  out  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  under 
contract  from  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

-  NACLA 


Gay  Activists  Attacked 
At  Political  Dinner 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)  —  While 
police  looked  on,  eight  members 
of  the  Gay  Activists  Alliance 
were  attacked  as  they  attempted 
to  distribute  leaflets  at  a  New 
York  political  dinner  in  April. 

The  GAA  demonstrators  were 
trying  to  call  attention  to  the 
suppression  of  gay  news  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Inner  Circle,  a  pres¬ 
tigious  organization  of  political 
reporters  who  were  attending 
the  dinner. 

Allen  Ross,  one  of  the  act¬ 
ivists,  told  reporters  that  “with 
blood  dripping  from  my  mouth  I 
was  taken  to  the  escalator,  beat¬ 
en  again  and  thrown  down  the 
escalator.  The  police  on  the 
ground  floor  saw  the  beating  and 
did  absolutely  nothing.” 

John  Vouriotis,  who  was 
thrown  against  the  wall  of  a 
room  backstage  and  kicked,  told 
how  afterwards  he  “spoke  with 
12  patrolmen  and  three  sergeants 
and  all  of  them  refused  me  per¬ 
mission  to  go  back  into  the 
hotel.  One  sergeant  gave  me  the 
excuse  that  the  Hilton  manage¬ 
ment  did  not  want  him  to  go  in 
and  press  charges  because,  as  he 
put  it,  there  were  dignitaries 
there.” 

A  number  of  witnesses  charg¬ 
ed  that  one  of  the  primary 
assailants  was  Michael  Maye, 
head  of  New  York’s  powerful 
fireman’s  union,  and  a  former 
Golden  Gloves  heavyweight  box¬ 
ing  champion. 

Jim  Owles,  one  of  those 
attacked,  may  have  sustained  per¬ 
manent  eye  damage,  and  another, 
Marty  Manford,  was  bruised  on 
the  face,  torso  and  genitals  and 
may  have  suffered  internal  in¬ 
jury. 

The  New  York  Civil  Liberties 
Union  agreed  to  donate  its 
services  in  pressing  charges  a- 
gainst  the  Police  Department, 
and  a  private  law  firm  is  study¬ 
ing  a  second  case  against  Maye. 

Women’s  Group  Challenges 
ABC-TV  License 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)  —  Channel 
7  in  New  York,  flagship  station 
of  ABC-TV,  one  of  the  country’s 
three  major  networks,  is  under 
attack  by  the  National  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Women.  NOW  asserts 
that  ABC  is  “the  most  blatant 
offender  against  women,”  al¬ 
though  they  added  that  NBC 
and  CBS  are  not  “beyond  re¬ 
view.” 

In  a  brief  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  NOW  argued  that  ABC 
should  be  denied  a  renewal  of  its 
license  on  the  grounds  that  it 
violates  three  grounds  for  licen¬ 
sing:  “ascertaining  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  audience  it 
serves  and  programming  for 
those  needs,  fairness  in  present¬ 
ing  controversial  issues,  and 
equal  opportunity  in  employ¬ 
ment.” 

It  took  the  NOW  staff  two 
years  of  watching  “tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  hours  of  ”  ABC  program¬ 
ming.  The  resulting  brief  assert¬ 
ing  that,  “On  ABC  women  are 
consistently  shown  as  unintellig- 
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ent,  irresponsible,  dominated  by 
men,  defined  by  their  anatomy 
and  incapable  of  independent 
thought  and  action.”  Some  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  sexism  were  given: 

1)  Although  seven  out  of 
eight  U.S.  medals  in  the  Winter 
Olympics  were  won  by  women, 
ABC  allotted  only  40  minutes 
of  air  time  for  coverage  while 
they  allotted  two  minutes  and 
15  seconds  to  a  women’s  pan¬ 
cake  eating  contest. 

2)  When  the  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Amendment  was  passed,  no 
mention  was  made  on  the  even¬ 
ing  news,  although  a  full  minute 
was  devoted  the  next  night  to 
the  opposition. 

3)  Roger  Grimsby  of  the  local 
Evening  News  was  cited  especial¬ 
ly  for  making  “snide  comments” 
about  women.  For  example,  in 
March  1970,  on  the  news  report 
on  the  first  celebration  of  Inter¬ 
national  Women’s  Day  in  New 
York  City,  Grimsby  followed  up 
the  coverage  with  the  remark, 
“And  now  for  another  item  of 
trivia.” 

So  far,  ABC  officials  have  re¬ 
fused  to  comment,  saying  that 
they  haven’t  seen  the  brief  yet. 
The  FCC  has  yet  to  examine  the 
complaint,  but  the  renewal  of 
licenses  comes  up  on  June  1,  so 
both  will  be  forced  to  act  soon. 


Demonstrator  Wins  Brutality 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)  -  In 
March,  1968,  the  Yippies  held 
a  “Be-In”  in  Grand  Central 
Station  in  New  York  City.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  police 
action  aimed  at  breaking  up  the 
demonstration,  one  protester 
was  grabbed  by  a  man  in  police 
uniform  and  thrown  through  a 
plate  glass  doorway.  His  wrist 
was  slashed;  he  received  several 
stitches;  and  he  lost  partial  use 
of  one  hand. 

Several  witnesses  saw  the  in¬ 
cident,  but  no  one  could  identify 
the  particular  officer  involved, 
who  left  the  immediate  vicinity 
without  arresting  the  injured 
protester. 

The  protester  sued  the  City  of 
New  York  for  damages  for 
personal  injuries  and  recently  — 
fonr  years  later  —  after  the  case 
came  up  for  trial,  the  City 


settled  in  mid-trial  for  the  sum 
of  $17,500. 

This  case  is  important  because 
it  proves  that  people  injured  by 
the  cops  can  successfully  bring 
suit,  provided  there  are  some 
witnesses  to  the  incident.  It  also 
proves  that  a  city’s  liability  for 
the  conduct  of  its  police  officers 
can  be  sustained,  even  if"  the 
particular  officer  cannot  be 
identified. 

In  this  particular  case,  the 
demonstrator’s  lawyers  located 
witnesses  by  advertising  in  the 
Village  Voice,  but  on-the-spot 
observations  can  be  valuable. 
Any  participant  or  observer  at 
an  demonstration  who  sees 
police  brutality  should  let  some¬ 
one  connected  with  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  event  know  what 
he  saw  and  how  he  can  be 
reached. 


DIGESTIVE  CRACKERS 


Agnew  Tells  the  Eagles 

Joseph  Goebbels,  Hitler’s  min¬ 
ister  of  propaganda,  couldn’t 
have  done  a  better  job  than  our 
boy  Spiro.  Here’s  Agnew ’s  latest 
on  the  Indochina  war:  “History 
will  record  (it)  as  .  .  .  the  most 
moral  act  the  U.S.  ever  perform¬ 
ed  as  a  citizen  of  the  world 
community.”  He  made  this  state¬ 
ment  April  6,  1972,  at  the  home¬ 
coming  celebration  for  the 
“screaming  eagles”  of  the  101st 
Airborne  division  on  their  return 
from  Vietnam. 

*  *  *  * 

Tax  consultant  firms  have 
really  been  giving  their  clients 
money-saving  advice.  According 
to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
John  Connally,  a  recent  IRS 
survey  in  the  southwestern 
United  States  revealed  that  97 
per  cent  of  the  tax  returns  pre¬ 
pared  by  persons  other  them  the 
taxpayer  were  “fraudulent.” 

Another  survey  in  northern 
California  found  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  returns  prepared  by  tax 
consultant  firms  were  either 
fraudulent  or  incorrect.  Connally 
announced  that  “we  are  going  to 
do  something  about  this.”  But 
the  IRS  is  understaffed  —  many 
empolyes  have  been  assigned  to 


police  the  wage-price  controls  — 
and  it’s  unlikely  that  many  of 
the  tax  cheats  will  be  caught. 

*  *  *  * 

I,  T,  and  Twinkies 

Here’s  part  of  an  ad  America’s 
,  favorite  international  conglomer¬ 
ate  ran  in  Air  Force  magazine. 
“How  do  you  put  a  hot  aircraft 
bang  on  target?  Automatic 
Loran  C/D  makes  the  task  easier 
for  pilots  of  high  performance 
tactical  aircraft.  This  computeriz¬ 
ed  navigation  system  keeps  track 
of  aircraft  course  and  position, 
despite  abrupt  changes  in  att¬ 
itude,  altitude  and  speed.  And 
leads  the  aircraft  right  to  target 
at  tactical  air  speeds.  The  system 
has  been  demonstrating  its  oper¬ 
ational  value  since  ITT  Avionics 
developed  it  in  1968.” 

If  you’re  beginning  to  get  up¬ 
set  about  ITT,  you  might  con¬ 
sider  joining  the  “Women  Strike 
for  Peace”  boycott  of  two  of  the 
corporation’s  less  deadly  pro¬ 
ducts  —  Hostess  Twinkies  and 
Wonder  Bread.  (They’re  less 
deadly,  but  not  much  less, 
according  to  some  nutritionists.) 

*  *  *  * 

Van  de  Sandt  Smit  is  an  ambit¬ 
ious  28-year-old  South  African 
who  thinks  he’s  come  up  with  a 
great  money-making  scheme.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Reuters  news  service, 
Smit  hopes  “to  breed  dogs  for 
slaughter,  sell  their  pelts  for  fur 
coats  and  market  the  meat.”  As 
might  be  expected,  the  South 
African  SPCA  is  outraged,  by 
the  “savagery”  of  Smit’s  plans, 
and  they  intend  to  stop  him 
from  opening  his  business.  An¬ 
imal  lovers  hope  to  be  more 
successful  in  the  battle  to  ban 
the  slaughter  of  dogs  than 
humanitarians  have  been  in  the 
fight  against  South  Africa’s  racist 
apartheid  policies.  However,  it 
is  unlikely  the  government  will 
be  very  cooperative  in  either 
case. 

— Marty  Schiffenbauer  /  AFS 

The  New  Action  Army: 

Isaac  Asimov  Take  Note 

(AFS)  In  its  struggle  to  main¬ 
tain  the  empire,  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  is  endeavoring  to  develop  a 


new  kind  of  soldier,  one  more  in 
harmony  with  the  conditions  of 
advanced  capitalism.  They  think 
they’ve  found  one,  too  —  the 
machine. 

The  advantages  of  this  newest 
action  army  are  numerous,  as 
a  report  by  Cornell’s  Institute 
for  International  Studies  points 
out:  “Instruments  do  not  defect. 
They  are  not  known  to  take  con¬ 
sciousness-expanding  drugs.  They 
have  no  ethical  qualms  about 
killing  civilians  .  .  . .” 

Thus  far,  the  Pentagon  has 
spent  over  three  billion  dollars 
on  the  electronic  battlefield.  One 
development,  called  “Pave  Phan¬ 
tom,”  is  a  computer  guidance 
system  for  aircraft.  The  pilot 
punches  data  concerning  the 
chosen  weapon  and  desired  tar¬ 
get  position  on  a  computer  key¬ 
board,  and  the  computer  steers 
the  aircraft  over  the  target  area, 
releasing  the  weapon. 

Other  automated  weapons  in¬ 
clude  the  “smart  bomb”  and  the 
“TV  bomb.”  The  “smart  bomb” 
is  guided  to  its  target  by  radar, 
while  the  “TV  bomb”  has  a 
television  camera  in  its  nose. 
Shown  a  picture  of  its  target,  the 
“TV  bomb”  homes  in  on  the 
identical  image  on  the  ground. 

They  don’t  always  work,  how¬ 
ever;  Sen.  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin 
has  cited  incidents  where  elect¬ 
ronic  sensors  caused  the  death 
of  water  buffalo  instead  of  Viet 
Cong.  Nevertheless,  the  image  of 
a  worldwide  American  robot 
army  seems  intensely  attractive 
to  its  proponents,  among  them 
Senator  Goldwater  and  General 
Westmoreland. 

In  testimony  recorded  in  the 
October,  1969  Congressional 
Record,  Westmoreland  managed 
to  combine  the  breathless  de¬ 
light  of  a  TV  commercial  (in¬ 
stant  relief  against  Communism) 
with  the  measured  cadence  of  a 
visionary  evangelist. 

“I  see  battlefields  or  combat 
areas,”  intoned  the  General, 
“that  are  under  24-hour  surveil¬ 
lance  of  all  types.  I  see  battle¬ 
fields  on  which  we  can  destroy 
anything  we  locate  through  in¬ 
stant  communications  and  the  al¬ 
most  instananeous  application 
of  lethal  firepower.” 

******** 
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10  :  SPACE  CITY! 


GOP  Convention  Moved  to  Miami 


An  Elephant  Can 
Sink  in  the 
Atlantic  as 
Well  as  the  Pacific 

SAN  DIEGO  (LNS)  —  Those  of  you  who  were  all  set  to  truck 
out  to  San  Diego  to  greet  President  Nixon  at  the  Republican  Con¬ 
vention  in  August  had  better  start  making  plans  for  a  trip  to  Miami 
Beach.  Rumors  have  been  floating  around  the  country  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  the  Republican  National  Committee  made  it  official  on 
May  5  —  the  Convention  is  being  moved  to  Miami  Beach  and  is 
scheduled  for  Aug.  21. 

The  republicans  blamed  the  move  on  “prohibitive”  costs,  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  construction  of  the  Sports  Arena  that  was  to  house 
the  convention,  shortage  of  hotel  space  and  other  logistical 
problems. 

However,  they  didn’t  mention  the  awkward  political  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  selection  of  the  San  Diego  convention  site  which 
was  created  by  the  scandal  revealed  in  Jack  Anderson’s  syndicated 
column.  Anderson  broke  the  story  that  linked  Nixon,  San  Diego 
big  shots  like  C.  Arnholt  Smith,  and  IT&T  in  some  shady  campaign 
contributions. 

IT&T’s  subsidiary,  the  Sheraton  Hotel  chain,  agreed  to  donate 
$400,000  to  the  convention  fund.  This  contribution  happened  to 
come  along  just  after  the  Justice  Dept,  settled  favorably  to  IT&T 
an  anti-trust  case  being  brought  against  the  huge  multinational  cor¬ 
poration.  All  that  adverse  publicity  is  not  what  Nixon  is  looking 
for,  given  the  new  developments  in  Vietnam  and  domestic  econom¬ 
ic  problems. 

While  there  have  been  some  straight  press  reports  that  have  al¬ 
luded  to  Nixon’s  embarassment  as  a  reason  for  moving  the  conven¬ 
tion,  few  have  raised  the  issue  of  what  would  have  happened  outside 
the  convention  when  a  predicted  one  million  people  gathered  to 
“Evict  Nixon.” 

San  Diego  had  become  something  of  a  password  among  the  anti¬ 
war  and  youth  movements  as  well  as  other  activist  groups  across 
the  country  in  the  past  months.  The  San  Diego  Coalition  —  a  co¬ 
alition  of  anti-war,  labor,  youth  and  third  world  groups  —  had  been 
working  full  time  for  nearly  a  year  in  preperation,  and  it  looked  as 
though  the  demonstrations  accompanying  the  convention  would  be 
big,  disciplined  and  directed.  The  San  Diego  police  had  gotten  a 
large  grant  from  the  Justice  Dept,  to  plan  their  response  in  advance 
—  with  training  programs  and  advanced  crowd  control  equipment. 

Miami  Beach  is  a  different  story  altogether.  It  is  on  an  island 
connected  to  the  mainland  by  only  five  bridges  —  which  reportedly 
can  be  closed  off  by  the  police  in  just  54  seconds.  Right  now  there 
are  only  the  feeblest  beginnings  of  a  demonstration  preparation 
group  forming  —  and  the  psychological  buildup  that  San  Diego  had 
will  be  late  in  starting  for  Miami  Beach. 

All  these  things  seem  to  make  Miami  Beach  an  attractive  site  for 
the  Republican  to  rest  their  weary  bones  for  what  they  hope  will  be 
a  nice,  sedate  convention.  Also,  the  offer  of  $500,000  in  services 
plus  $250,000  to  be  put  up  in  cash  by  the  city  will  smooth  over 
the  ruffled  feeling  caused  by  the  abrupt  change  in  plans. 

.  But  the  Republicans  shouldn’t  get  their  hopes  up.  People  from 
the  San  Diego  coalition  are  already  making  plans  to  move  to  Miami 
and  dig  in  there.  And  some  of  the  energy  from  the  current  spring 
anti-war  offensive  in  response  to  Vietnamese  victories  and  Nixon’s 
escalation  of  the  war,  is  bound  to  find  its  way  south. 

Also,  many  people  were  already  planning  to  keep  the  Democrats 
company  when  they  choose  their  man  in  Miami  Beach  in  July.  Lots 
of  them  will  probably  stay  over.  In  fact,  the  Democrats  don’t  have 
much  to  thank  the  Republicans  for.  The  gift  of  massive  demon¬ 
strations  confronting  a  hostile  police  force  is  something  that 
splintered  party  doesn’t  need. 

Nixon  said  that  San  Diego  was  his  lucky  city.  His  luck  has  turned 
sour,  it  seems.  And  as  a  spokesman  for  the  San  Diego  Coalition 
said  at  a  recent  news  conference,  “An  elephant  can  sink  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  as  well  as  the  Pacific.” 


Mexican  Rock 

Magazine 

Threatened 

Mexico  City  (AFS )-Piedra 
Rodanle  (Rolling  Stone), 
Mexico’s  only  authentic  youth- 
and-rock  magazine,  may  have 
rolled  its  last.  A  syyift  and 
vicious  campaign  in  three  local 
newspapers-accusing  the 
magazine  of  evils  ranging  from 
promoting  drug  use  to  disfiguring 
the  Spanish  language  and 
sexual  degeneracy-has 
paralyzed  Piedra  Rodanle . 

Advertisers  pulled  their  ads. 
Local  printers  refused  to  print 
the  next  issue  and  distributors 
refused  to  handle  it.  Linking 
their  attack  to  an  anti- 
pornography  drive,  the  right-wing 
wing  newspapers  claimed  the 
government  was  about  to  quash 
the  magazine  and  throw  its 
editor  in  jail  as  an  “apologist 
for  drugs.” 

Piedra  Rodanle  began 
publishing  in  May,  1971,  as  a 
Spanish-language  version  of 
San  Francisco’s  Rolling  Slone. 

But  with  each  issue  its  content 
became  more  Mexican,  more 
radical,  more  committed.  By  its 
eighth  (and  last)  issue,  Piedra 
had  broken  its  ties  with  Rolling 
Stone  to  become  the  only 
magazine  in  Mexico  dedicated  to 
the  reality  of  urban  youth:  its 
music,  problems  and  pleasures. 
Written  by  young  people  in  the 
hip  Spanish  of  the  streets, 

Piedra  had  won  a  large  and 
loyal  public. 

And  in  Mexico,  70  per  cent 
of  the  population  is  under  25. 

The  attacks  are  aimed  at  both 
the  magazine  and  the  country’s 
informed,  active  youth.  The  same 
right-wing  power  groups  that 
destroyed  the  1968  student 


movement  with  the  massacre  of 
Tlatelelco.  just  before  the  Olympic 
Games  are  behind  the  attacks. 
These  interests  created  and  trained 
the  Falcons,  a  private  army  of 
young  toughs  that  shot  up  a 
student  demonstration  last  June 
10  in  Mexico  City. 

The  campaign  against  Piedra 
began  with  front  page  demands 
that  the  Ministers  of  Education 
and  the  Interior  take  action, 
that  the  President  himself  step  in 
before  he  left  in  early  March  for 
a  trip  to  Japan: 

“  Y  ou  cannot  go  to  Japan 
without  closing  up,  without 
prohibiting  these  criminal 
publications!. .  .without  leaving 
in  jail  all  those  who  live  from 
this  journalistic  pandering!” 
wrote  one  columnist  on  the  front 
page  of  El  Universal. 


The  papers  followed  with 
reports  that  Piedra  Rodanle  was 


to  be  closed  up  by  government 
order.  Next  came  editorials 
congratulating  the  government 
for  its  action.  So  far,  the 
government  has  made  no  public 
moves,  nor  released  any 
statement. 

But  printers,  advertisers  and 
distributors,  taking  the  press 
reports  as  the  truth,  have 
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pals,  both  untrue.  He  claimed  the  offensive  had  “gravely  threatened 
the  lives  of  60,000  troops  still  in  Vietnam.”  Yet  last  Sunday’s  paper 
carried  an  article  sighting  the  disaffection  many  South  Vietnamese 
military  personnel  feel  because  American  bases  aren’t  being  attacked. 
It  pointed  out  that  American  installations  in  Da  Nang,  Phu  Bi,  Bien 
Hoa  and  Saigon  had  been  spared  mortar  and  rocket  attacks.  The  NLF 
seems  to  feel  U.S.  troops  have  no  will  to  fight  and  just  want  to  return 
home.  They  think  attacks  would  motivate  the  spirit  of  combat  in  the 
troops,  and  high  American  casualties  would  turn  sentiment  against 
the  NLF  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  Nixon  claimed,  the  “North  Vietnamese  arrogantly  refuse 
to  negotiate  anything  but  an  imposition  by  the  United  States  of  a 
communist  regime.”  The  NLF  and  North  Vietnamese  peace  propo¬ 
sals  have  never  called  for  a  communist  regime.  They  have  called  for 
a  Government  of  National  Accord,  elections,  establishment  of  a  non- 
alligned  foreign  policy,  respect  for  all  religious  and  ethnic  minorities. 

Because  North  Vietnam  has  been  built  up  over  18  years  on  a  social¬ 
ist  basis,  reunification  has  been  proposed  as  a  long  range  effort  to  be 


“. . .  a  futile  military  gesture.  . . 
I  think  his  decision  is  ominous, 
and  I  think  it  is  folly.” 

-Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  li-Maxs. 


worked  out  between  the  two  halves  of  the  country,  with  mutual  de¬ 
velopment  and  planning.  What  the  NLF  has  insisted,  is  that  President 
Thieu  is  a  puppet  of  the  Americans  and  a  traitor,  because  all  his  life 
he  has  fought  for  foreign  powers  against  the  Vietnamese.  They  refuse 
to  take  part  in  a  government  with  Thieu  controlling  the  machinery  of 
police  state  power. 

Nixon  and  Russia 

Newspeak  became  double  think  when  Nixon  spoke  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  stated  solemly,  “There  is  only  one  way  to  stop  the  killing, 
and  that  is  to  keep  the  weapons  of  war  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Outlaws  of  North  Vietnam.”  He  refused  to  recognize  (or 
acknowledge)  that  another  way  to  stop  the  killing  would  be  for  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  its  troops  and  stop  the  bombing.  Studies 
show  U.S.  bombing  has  killed  more  people  and  created  more  refu¬ 
gees  than  all  the  ground  fighting  put  together. 

Instead  of  blaming  the  defeats  in  South  Vietnam  on  the  lack  of  will 
to  fight  in  the  Saigon  army,  Nixon  has  blamed  Russian  aid.  CBS  tele¬ 
vision  news  showed  that,  by  liberal  estimate,  Soviet  aid  to  North  Viet¬ 
nam  is  only  one  tenth  of  U.S.  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  blockade  of  Vietnamese  ports  and  the  resulting  danger  to  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Chinese  shipping  is  a  bad  gamble.  If  there  is  no  showdown 
with  Russia,  at  least  the  spirit  of  cooperation  has  been  undermined. 
One  can  imagine  a  Russian  President  Nixon  saying,  “We  have  three 
alternatives  --  withdrawal,  negotiations  or  decisive  military  action.  Let 
us  not  destroy  Soviet  honor  by  withdrawing  support  from  North  Viet¬ 
nam.  Negotiations  are  getting  us  nowhere  because  the  United  States 
has  proved  to  be  arroagant  and  intransigent.  The  only  course  left  is 
decisive  military  action.” 

Using  Nixon’s  doctrine  of  self  interest,  the  Russians  might  justify 
going  half  way  around  the  world  to  blockade  Guantanamo,  the  hated 
American  base  on  the  coast  of  their  ally  Cuba.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  how  President  Nixon  and  the  American  people  would  respond 
to  this  defensive  threat  to  their  shipping.  As  mines  were  being  drop- 
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ped,  Breshnev  might  say  to  Nixon  on  Soviet  television,  “Our  two  na¬ 
tions  have  made  significant  progress  in  our  negotiations  in  recent 
months.  We  are  near  major  agreements  on  nuclear  arms  limitations, 
on  trade  and  on  a  host  of  other  issues.  Let  us  not  slide  back  toward 
the  dark  shadows  of  a  previous  age.” 

If  this  escalation  isn’t  a  cover  for  new  negotiating  terms,  Nixon  has 
sacrificed  long  term  possibilities  for  peace,  and  risked  serious  confron¬ 
tations  with  Russia  and  China  to  protect  a  corrupt  dictatorship  in 
Saigon  a  little  longer.  The  American  honor  that  will  be  preserved  is 
the  honor  of  the  gunslinger,  not  the  honor  of  the  just.  The  all-out 
bombing  campaign,  which  has  included  the  use  of  anti-personnel  pel¬ 
let  bombs,  will  account  for  tens  of  thousands  of  deaths. 

If  this  campaign  of  mass  terror  bombing  has  no  end  but  to  protect 
this  administration,  then  American  policy  comes  down  to  the  same 
genocide  that  was  waged  against  the  American  Indian.  It  flows  from 
the  same  inhuman  sensibility  shown  by  government  agents  who  made 
“peace”  with  the  Indians  and  gave  them  blankets  which  had  been  in¬ 
fected  with  smallpox.  It  results  from  the  racist  sense  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  who  is  a  gook,  a  dink,  a  slope  head  or  an  Indian  is 
less  human  than  the  chosen  white  man,  and  any  who  resist  the  white 
man’s  will,  deserve  death. 

The  world  is  smaller  now,  and  what  worked  against  the  Indians  may 
prove  hazardous  in  Vietnam.  If  we  bomb  the  Chinese  engineering  ba- 
tallions  who  build  roads  and  rail  lines  in  the  north  of  North  Vietnam, 
we  might  find  ourselves  at  war  with  another  major  power.  If  we 
shoot  down  Russian  aircraft,  or  blow  up  her  ships  bringing  in  anti¬ 
aircraft  missies  (as  Nixon  said,  “Let  us,  let  all  great  powers  help  allies 
only  for  the  purpose  of  their  defense.”),  then  the  militarists  of  Russia 
might  push  for  a  showdown,  too  horrible  to  contemplate. 

Nixon  appears  to  have  won  wide  support  in  this  country  for  his  de¬ 
cisive  actions.  But  the  euphoria  will  pass  quickly  as  people  begin  to 
realize  the  implications  of  his  escalation  of  the  war.  If  negotiations 
and  a  ceasefire  don’t  develop  soon,  then  we  know  that  Nixon  has 
moved  from  the  darkest  impulses  of  the  human  spirit.  In  that  case, 
his  military  madness  should  be  resisted  with  every  bit  of  sanity  and 
strength  people  can  muster. 


only 
a  man 

Imagine  the  contrast  of  fully  digesting,  one  night,  Haydn’s  “Crea¬ 
tion,”  a  piece  that  would  put  the  “fear  of  God”  in  any  evolutionist, 
and  waking  up  the  next  morning  with  news  that  the  president  of 
your  country  has  threatened  the  world.  Through  experiences  such 
as  this,  one  becomes  increasingly  aware  of  the  perfect  balance  in 
nature  which  is  solely  at  the  mercy  of  imperfect  men. 

Throughout  the  ages,  every  culture  and  society  has  devised  its 
own  means  of  keeping  the  balance.  It  is  not  surprising  that  one  is 
easily  threatened  by  man’s  imperfections  for  the  survival  of  planet 
earth  depends  wholly  on  man  himself. 

We  are  entitled,  as  American  citizens,  to  have  a  “say”  in  how  our 
government  is  run,  our  leader  is  elected,  by  us;  yet,  that  does  not 
abolish  the  fear.  The  bare  fact  is,  the  one  we  have  honored  with 
this  high  office  is  still  only  a  man,  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  you 
and  me.  It  is  frightening.  It  is  too  often  expected  that  our  leaders 
will  play  the  fool  for  the  truth.  We  are  constantly  witnesses  to 
shocking  incidences  such  as:  a  man  in  the  National  Guard  given  a 
deadly  Weapon  to  patrol  a  demonstration  site  decides  to  use  it  in¬ 
stead  of  throwing  back  the  stone  that  was  used  on  him,  or  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  one  country  who  disrupts  the  whole  world  with  his  big 
“secret.” 

We  award  few  the  responsibility  of  having  the  last  “say.”  (A 
needed  sacrifice,  but  too  great.)  If  President  Nixon  had  felt  as  a 
star  among  many  other  stars  rather  than  as  a  sun  shining  so  brightly 
that  nothing  else  was  visible,  things  might  not  look  the  way  they 
do  this  May. 


-  Ann  Jorjorian 


“Faced  with  the  collapse  of 
his  Vietnam  policy,  and  with 
it  the  chances  of  reelection, 
his  newest  escalation  has 
aroused  the  support  of  frus¬ 
trated  mid  America  which 
wants  a  decisive  action.  Thus, 
he  has  gained  more  time  to 
maneuver,  and  a  chance  to 
obscure  the  principal  issues  of 
the  war.” 
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Mulch 
For  the 
Roses 

by  Joel  Bama 

Somewhere  in  Godard’s  Week¬ 
end  one  of  the  characters  sits  in 
a  garden  and  plays  some  Chopin 
Sonata  or  another.  He  muses 
about  Chopin,  about  twentieth 
century  music,  and  he  remarks 
that  the  only  music  which  has 
not  betrayed  the  traditions  of 
notation  and  melodic  form  that 
we’ve  had  since  Pythagoras  is 
Rock  and  Roll. 

It  was  an  interesting  idea 
three  years  ago,  before  Rock  and 
Roll  died.  Three  years  ago,  when 
there  was  a  difference  between 
AM  and  FM  radio.  Rock  was 
vital  and  successful  and  imagina¬ 
tive,  and  gave  a  serious  outlet  to 
the  talents  of  musicians,  while 
“serious”  music  was  stagnant 
and  hermetic.  Now  the  turntable 
has  turned.  It’s  plain  now  that 
there  is  more  life  in  a  Mozart 
string  quartet  than  there  is  in  a 
trainload  of  boogie  bands.  I’m 
tired,  really  tired,  of  freckle 
faced  young  blues  virtuosos  with 
a  bulge  at  the  crotch.  And  I 
think  it’s  in  great  part  B.  B. 
King’s  fault  the  image  has,  as 
they  say,  overheated  so  badly. 
Oh,  maybe  R&R  isn’t  really 
dead,  only  sleeping.  But  I  think 


not. 

The  problem  is  complex,  one 
that  would  bear  some  quick 
historical  treatment. 

1967.  The  apotheosis  of  R&R. 
The  white  kids  from  folk  music 
are  writing  words  again.  Albums. 
Psychedelia.  The  second  English 
invasion.  The  Blues.  Bob  Dylan 
takes  the  canonical  beauty  of 
the  Chuck  Berry  song  form  as  a 
frame  for  “Subterranean  Home¬ 
sick  Blues.”  Sgt.  Pepper’s.  The 
Mothers.  The  Airplane.  Big 
Brother.  Quicksilver.  Butterfield, 
ah  Butterfield.  Hendrix. 

Starting  here,  Rock  (as  it  was 
now  dubbed)  continued  and 
built,  spreading  its  artistic  limits 
and  commercial  appeal;  it  did  so 
until  somewhere  around  the 
White  Album  and  Beggars  Ban¬ 
quet. 

During  this  time,  as  everyone 
knows,  Clapton,  Bloomfield, 
Beck,  Hendrix,  etc.,  popularized 
B.  B.  King’s  guitar  style.  The 
problem  is  here  exposed.  Every 
time  Jack  Bruce  sang  “Train 
Time”  or  Jorma  Kaukonen  sang 
“Rock  Me  Baby,”  curled  up  like 
a  fat  worm  behind  their  voices 
lay  a  reminder  that  they  were, 
after  all,  singing  black  men’s 
songs.  All  R&R  had  come  from 
black  music,  all  the  dances  came 
from  black  dances.  To  ignore 
this  was  to  end  up  a  new  Frankie 
Avalon.  Still,  try  as  they  might. 
Jack  and  Jorma  were  white  and 
couldn’t  sing  black  enough  to 
please  a  discriminating  audience. 
White  boys  could,  however,  play 
guitar,  and  could  evidently  get 
around  their  unfortunate  Europ¬ 
ean  or  middle  class  soullessness. 
They  could  pay  their  dues  and 
play  the  blues.  And  the  perfect 
bridge  was  B.  B.  King,  whose 


guitar  work  is  still  so  pure,  so 
comprehensively  beautiful,  so 
powerful  as  to  defy  description. 

It  drove  everything  else  before  it. 
My  God,  I  even  started  imitating 
him.  But  the  blues  are  terribly 
elusive,  especially  if  you  have 
never  had  them  and  only  heard 
about  them  second  hand.  The 
bridge  packed  up  and  went  back 
tp  the  ghetto  again. 

People  with  real  talent  surviv¬ 
ed:  they  went  over  the  King’s 
bridge  to  other  areas  (other,  not 
better).  But  the  second  genera¬ 
tion  of  guitar  players,  and  the 
second  raters,  people  who  learn¬ 
ed  from  Bloomfield  and  Hendrix, 
these  couldn’t  quite  pull  it  off. 
It  was  Wow!  It  was  Far  Out! 
But  it  wasn’t  Blues.  The  air  be¬ 
came  full  of  a  sort  of  breathy 
desperation:  you  could  hear  it 
over  the  radio.  Try  something 
else.  Try  Sensitivity.  Too  mushy. 
Try  something  easier.  Rock  and 
Roll  (as  opposed  to  Rock), 
heavy  on  the  don’t  give  a  shit,  a 
side  order  of  political  relevance, 
and  two  Satanisms  with  sex.  If 
that  doesn’t  work  (and  it  won’t) 
shift  to  good-time  inanities.  The 
tide  was  out  by  Woodstock,  and 
it  was  all  kind  of  a  joke.  Then 
Altamont:  a  dead  man  and  Mick 
Jagger’s  lewd  crocodile  tears. 
Wow!  Too  Much! 

The  only  music  I  can  think  of 
in  worse  shape,  more  cliched, 
more  hype-ridden,  less  vital  than 
R&R  is  soul.  And  more’s  the 
pity.  There  won’t  be  any  saving 
infusions  of  a  Black  savior’s 
grave  to  cure  Grand  Funk  Rail¬ 
way’s  terminal  dullness.  The 
whole  business  of  blackness  and 
saviorhood  has  become  too 
rationalized.  The  thrill  is  gone. 
And  Country’s  been  tried. 


SHORT  TAKE : 

The  Creation.  Oratorio  by 
Joseph  llaydn.  The  Houston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Lawrence  Foster.  Soloists 
Pauline  Stark,  Charles  Hressel, 
Charles  Nelson. 

The  Symphony  gave  its  last 
subscription  concert  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  concertmaster  Raphael  Flie- 
gel  last  week  in  a  performance  of 
Haydn’s  Oratorio  The  Creation. 
The  Creation  is  a  great  celeb¬ 
ration  of  order  in  nature,  and  of 
the  formation  of  stability  out  of 
chaos:  the  notion  is  rather  alien 
today.  It  was  written  in  1798,- 
after  Haydn,  visiting  England, 
had  heard  some  of  Handel’s 
oratorios,  and  it  is  based  on  an 
English  text  drawn  from  the 
Bible  and  Paradise  Lost.  Haydn 
changed  Handel’s  da  eapo  aria 
style  to  a  very  delicate  and  fluid, 
a  more  secular  Viennese  style, 
and  this  is  the  work’s  main 
strength. 

All  did  not  go  well  in  Monday 
night’s  performance.  The  bas¬ 
soon  was  a  full  measure  behind 
at  the  end  of  the  orchestral 
introduction.  The  woodwinds 
sounded  soggy  throughout  the 
performance.  And  the  Tenor 
section  of  the  chorus  was  weak. 

Still  the  rewards  were  great. 
The  orchestra  showed  off  a  lot 
of  its  new  found  textural  diver¬ 
sity  and  sheen.  The  three  soloists, 
soprano  Stark,  tenor  Bressel 
and  especially  bass  Nelson,  were 
polished  and  vigorous.  And  the 
infectious  good  nature  of  the 
work  came  through.  My  job  as 
critic  is  first  of  all  to  enjoy 
music.  Monday  night  it  was  easy. 

—  Joel  Bama 


If  you  want  to  join  us, 

all  you  got  to  do  is  kick  off  your  shoes, 

let  down  your  hair, 

and  throw  away  all  your  blues.” 


A  New  Album  by 


Includes  their  hit, 
MERCEDES  BENZ 
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by  John  M.  Lomax 


Photo  by  Scout  Schacht 


The  10,000  plus  fans  shoehorned 
into  Hofheinz  Pavilion  for  Southwest 
concerts  and  the  UH  Program  Council 
presentation  of  Elton  John  got  their 
money’s  worth.  Elton  is  a  performer 
and  a  showman  of  the  highest  order. 
He  played  piano  with  his  fingers, 
elbows  and  feet,  and  if  that  isn’t 
pretty  snappy,  what  is? 

But  for  me  the  interest  lay  in  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  Dillards.  Given  the  choice 
of  seeing  Elton  (again)  from  a  distance 
or  talking  and  drinking  wine  with  the 
Dillards  up  close;  well,  pass  the  jug. 
To  you,  that  may  sound  aberrated, 
but  the  Dillards  have  spent  the  last  10 
years  performing  bluegrass  and  have 
five  albums  previous  to  their  latest, 
Roots  and  Branches,  on  Anthem 
records.  Wheatstraw  Suite,  two  albums 
back,  is  merely  one  of  the  prettiest 
albums  ever  with  songs  like  “She 
Sang  Hymns  Out  of  Tune,”  “Reason 
to  Believe,”  and  “Listen  to  the  Sound” 
that  still  send  shivers  down  my  spine. 
They  are  touring  at  the  personal  re¬ 
quest  of  Elton  John  who  is  a  fan  of 
theirs,  owns  all  their  records  and  has 
followed  them  since  he  was  a  wee  15 
or  so. 

Bill  Roberts  and  Bruce  Williams 
from  United  Artists  were  kind  enough 
to  arrange  an  interview  for  Scout  and 
me  and  furnished  us  tickets. 

The  band: 

Rodney  Dillard  —  lead  vocal  and 
acoustic  guitar 
Paul  York  —  drums 
Billy  Joe  Latham  —  banjo  and  electric 
guitar 

Dean  Webb  —  mandolin 
Mitchell  Jayne  —  acoustic  bass 

How  long  will  you  be  on  tour? 

20  days. 

When  did  you  start? 

Last  night. 

You’re  fresh  then? 

God  are  we.  Last  night  in  Whacko 
(Waco)  was  the  most  virginal  exper¬ 
ience  of  my  life. 

Heart  of  Texas  Coliseum? 

Right  —  the  place  was  big  enough 
for  a  rodeo. 

They  have  basketball  games  there  too. 

It  was  weird.  The  drums  came  in 
like  they  were  in  the  rear  of  the  place. 
Anywhere  you  were. 

Where  did  you  start  out? 

Originally  we  were  all  from  Miss¬ 
ouri. 

What  kinds  of  music  were  around 
there  then? 

Oh,  lots  of  bluegrass,  Kitty  Wells, 
steel  guitars,  honjry  tonks.  I  was  the 
only  one  in  high  school,  though,  who 
was  into  bluegrass.  The  people  here 
seem  to  be  ashamed  of  their  musical 
heritage  too. 

Then  you  didn’t  have  a  band  in  high 
school? 

No  way.  But  I’d  play  with  a  bunch 
of  men  20  years  older.  They’d  come 
by  school  and  get  me  at  lunch  and  I’d 
go  play  somewhere  with  them  and  get 
back  to  school  so  blown. 

Friend  of  mine  in  Del  Rio  used  to  go 
to  Acuna  on  his  lunch  hour. 

I’d  come  back  so  drunk  I  punked 
my  eye  on  my  locker. 

(We  then  launched  into  a  discussion 
of  the  Legendary  Stardust  Cowboy, 
Norman  Odom.) 

He  was  just  so  weird.  None  of  the 
dj’s  could  figure  out  what  people 
would  think  if  they  played  his  record. 
They’d  sit  there  wondering  if  they 
would  be  considered  avante-garde  or 
retarded. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  Red  Kravola? 

No.  Norman  had  a  set  of  outer 
space  cookie  cutters. 

I  see  J.  Henry  Burnett  has  a  new  album. 

T-Bone?  He  was  the  LSC’s  producer. 
With  the  B-52  band  and  the  fabulous 
Skylarks?  Rodney  played  on  a  cut  of 
that.  That’s  a  fine  album.  Roadhouse 
music.  I  saw  T-Bone  last  week.  Said  he 


was  going  to  Canada  to  produce 
novelty  acts. 

Maybe  a  Legendary  Stardust  Mountie? 

Dunno.  We  were  bein’  interviewed 
by  this  guy  in  LA.  He  was  a  PhD. 
Answered  the  door  and  he  said, 
“Hello,  I’m  a  PhD.”  Sat  down  and 
said:  “I’m  a  PhD  you  know.”  Kept 
telling  me  all  this  college  talk  and  all 
about  how  Phil  Ochs  wore  a  gold 
lame  suit.  So  I  played  him  the  Legend¬ 
ary  Stardust  Cowboy  and  just  watched 
him.  He  just  sat  there  crumbling,  un¬ 
able  to  grab  the  fact  that  LSC  was 
what  Phil  Ochs  was  trying  to  be. 

Has  it  been  tough  playing  bluegrass 
this  long? 

We  survived.  It  is  tough  playing 
bluegrass  in  public  for  10  years. 

Play  many  of  the  festivals? 

Yeah,  We  went  to  Culpepper,  Va. 
and  set  up  a  drum  kit,  and  man  that 
crowd  just  got  real  quiet.  We  told 
Paul  the  last  guy  to  play  there  got 
shot  off  his  stool. 

Did  they  like  you? 

Played  two  encores.  We  got  an 
invitation  to  a  festival  somewhere  in 
New  York.  On  the  invitation  it  said, 
“No  electrics,  please.”  I  sent  the 
contract  back  with  obscenities  written 
all  over  it. 

Lots  of  people  couldn't  accept  electri¬ 
city  at  all. 

Yeah,  they  got  all  over  us.  Sing 
Out.  Big  Sandy  Review.  They  don’t 
want  artists  to  ever  change.  Always 
want  them  to  be  what  they  think  you 
should  be.  How  are  you  going  to  play 
large  arenas  without  some  amplifica¬ 
tion. 

Maybe  Scruggs  going  electric  will 
change  all  that? 

Hope  so.  Oh,  we  played  Vegas 
once.  (Rodney  started  violently  quiver¬ 
ing  at  the  mere  mention  of  Vegas.) 
We  set  up  for  a  two  week  engagement, 
played  a  set,  packed  up  and  left.  What 
a  scene.  All  those  heavy  Mafia  types 
with  cigarettes  dangling  from  their 
mouths  and  telegrams.  Everybody 
sent  telegrams  to  one  another. 

*  *  *  * 


The  concert  was  all  too  short 
Mandolin  frills  danced  thru  the  air, 
whining  lightly  around  the  rhythm 
generated  by  the  sprightly  banjo  and 
acoustic  guitar.  The  drums  laid  a 
bottom  down,  freeing  Mitchell,  on 
bass,  to  creatively  roam  around  the 
beat.  “I’ve  Just  Seen  a  Face,”  sounded 


much  more  suited  to  their  style  than 
the  Beatles.  Can  Billy  Joe  ever  work 
out!  Banjo  bullets  hurtled  thru  the 
air  all  night. 

And  “Forget  Me  Not”  from  the 
new  album: 

Oh  my  lady.  Sweet  lovin’  thing 
Forget  me  not 

While  I’m  away 

Across  the  blue  slow  rollin 
ocean 

I  will  return 

To  you  some  day 

Like  a  bunch  of  bees  buzzin’  a- 
round  a  hive,  the  crowd  milled  thru 
-the  set  wandering  the  perimeter  on 
display  for  one  another.  Missing  the 
Dillards.  Like  my  mother  says:  there 
are  ding-a-lings  everywhere.  Undaunt¬ 
ed,  the  Dillards  press  on. 

“We  don’t  have  any  illusions  about 
it.  We  know  about  10,000  people 
came  to  hear  Elton  John.  But  damn! 
They  could  at  least  listen.  Parading 
around  there  like  cattle  at  the  live¬ 
stock  auction.” 

A  gospel  selection  which  Rodney 
said  was  written  for  them  because 
it  fit.  “St  Peter’s  Gonna  Put  Me  Up.” 
Gospel  harmony,  tightly  knit  arrange¬ 
ments,  indeed  Dean  arranged  “Mr. 
Tambourine  Man”  for  the  Byrds.  And 
Billy  Joe  played  with  Clarence  White 
in  the  Kentucky  Colonels. 

How  does  it  feel  when  people  say, 
“Your  music  reminds  me  of  so-and-so? 

The  whole  world  is  having  an 
identity  crisis. 

Then  they  were  announcing  then- 
final  number,  another  gospel  tune: 
“Somebody  Touch  Me.”  Sure.  And 
the  13th  Floor  Elevators  played  soft- 
rock.  Incendiary.  It  could  bring  back 
the  dead.  And  it  almost  coaxed  an 
encore  from  the  Hofheinz  crowd.  But 
not  quite.  'Die  audience  was  just  too 
busy  being  hip  to  listen. 

Psssttt!  Hey  out  there: 

Could  Elton  John  listen  to  the 
Dillards  for  10  years  and  not  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  their  music? 

Speak  of  the  devil.  Out  he  came, 
causually  strollin’  on  in  a-purple  spot. 
Alone.  For  the  start,  then  later  joined 
by  guitar,  bass  and  a  drummer  forced 
to  wear  earphones  because  of  the  din. 
Elton  is  just  shameless.  Every  trick 
in  the  book  done  so  winningly. 
Cherubic  grin  and  squirrel  cheeks  and 
a  bagful  of  songs  from  albums  old  and 
new.  Swirling  crescendos  and  mael¬ 
stroms  of  keynote  barrages.  And  they 
ate  him  up. 


The  Dillards  in  concert  with 
Elton  John.  Hofheinz  Pavilion. 
April  28,  8  p.m. 

The  Dillards  are  probably  the  best 
thing  that’s  happened  on  the  UH 
campus  since  the  Earl  Scruggs  Pcvue 
introduced  us  to  country  blue  grass 
rock  last  Feb.  5.  This  is  the  music 
that  never  lets  you  forget  where  it’s 
coming  from  —  the  Ozarks  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Missouri.  I1  can’t  help  being 
impressed  that  this  kind  of  music  is 
evolving  so  that  it  spans  generations 
making  sure  sheer  joy  for  all  those 
that  aren’t  hung-up  on  what’s  coooool. 

After  some  electrical  difficulty,  the 
Dillards  —  led  by  Rodney  Dillard  on 
guitar,  Mitch  Jayne  on  bass,  Paul  York 
on  drums,  Billy  Ray  Latham  and  Dean 
Webb  (who  are  like  two  possums  slid¬ 
ing  down  a  slick  bank  to  an  un¬ 
polluted  stream)  on  banjo  and  man¬ 
dolin,  respectively  —  opened  up  to  a 
tune  called  “Redbone  Hound.”  They 
really  make  you  want  to  jump  to  and 
start  some  foot  stompin’.  And,  they 
harmonize  vocally  better  than  any 
group  I  can  remember. 

Their  next  song  was  “Forget  Me 
Not,”  a  moving  love  song;  one 
couldn’t  help  but  hear  the  words  and 
I  smiled  ear  to  ear.  Somebody  told 
me  not  to  take  lyrics  literally,  but  I 
hope  Texas  gets  to  hear  them  more 
often.  This  was  the  Dillards  first  trip 
to  Houston,  and  they  have  been  a 
group  for  about  10  years. 

Some  of  the  songs  on  their  last 
record  for  Electra  (called  Wheatstraw 
Suite)  such  as  “I’ll  Fly  Away,”  went 
by  just  too  quickly.  A  song  by  Shel 
Silverstein  called  “Last  Morning,”  was 
played  in  the  flick  “Who  is  Harry 
Kellerman  and  why  is  he  saying  .  . 
“Big  Bayou,”  was  an  exciting  number, 
if  you  could  feel  anything  for  this  old 
city  we  live  in.  Hiis  song  reminds  me 
of  Credence  Clearwater’s  “Proud 
Mary”  hit. 

Rodney  Dillard  has  a  really  clear, 
mournful,  moving  voice,  especially  in 
the  love  song  “I’ve  Been  Hurt”. 
Sprinkled  throughout  the  set  were 
gospel  tunes  that  sent  one’s  soul  into 
a  very  pure  and  simple  state  of  being. 
This  feeling  must  be  seen  and  felt  live. 

Their  new  album,  however,  does  a 
good  job;  it’s  called  Roots  and 
Bratfches  —  on  Anthem,  distributed 
by  United  Artists.  Chief  complaint: 
the  set  was  too  short.  Electric  charged 
bluesupergrass  is  the  best  music  com¬ 
ing  from  the  USSA  today ! 

—  Scout  Schacht 
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effectively  closed  up  Piedra 
Rodante. 

“We  believe  the  government 
won’t  be  misled,  that  it  will 
reject  this  provocation,” 

Piedra' s  editor.  Manual  Aceves, 
said,  “Mexican  President  Luis 
Echeverria  announced  a  new 
‘democratic  opening’  when'he 
took  office  in  December,  1970. 
For  young  people,  with  the 
repression  of  1968  fresh  in  their 
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minds,  his  statement  was  a  ray  of 
hope. 

,“For  almost  a  year  Piedra 
Rodante  has  been  a  part  of  that 
democratic  opening.  We  can’t 
believe  that  the  government 
would  close  the  door  on  us-and 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Mexican  young  people.” 

Piedra  Rodante  has  struggled 
to  legalize  rock  in  Mexico,  to 
get  the  music  out  of  semi- 


clandestine  and  rip-off  “noyos 
fonis”  (funky  holes)  and  into 
open  theaters  and  concerts  where 
it  can  grow  and  establish  an 
identity  of  its  own.  The 
magazine  has  come  down  ha»d  on 
heavy  drugs,  but  has  seriously 
discussed  pot  and  psychedelics. 

In  interviews,  Mexican  young 
people  have  reported  what  drugs 
they  use  and  why.  So  too  with 
sex;  an  attempt  was  made  to 


convey  the  reality  of  the  world 
of  urban  youth.  Those  same  right- 
wing  elements  that  have  attacked 
Piedra  Rodante  could  read  the 
magazine  to  find  out  what  their 
daughters  and  sons  are  really 
thinking  and  doing. 

At  this  writing,  typewriters 
and  other  objects  of  value  have 
been  moved  out  of  Piedra’ s 
offices.  The  next  move  is  up  to 
the  Mexican  government. 


I  ul  them  all  together  they  spell  Mo-ther...  Celebrating  a  quiet 
Mother  s  Day  are  Lee  Grant  and  Jack  Somack,  from  the  forth¬ 
coming  film  version  of  the  novel  Portnoy’s  Complaint. 


Buck  and  the  Preacher.  With 
Sidney  Poitier  and  Harry  Belafonte  — 
a  hack’s  idea  of  “inspired”  casting. 
They’re  alike  as  two  Oreos  in  a  box. 
Loew’s  State  (222-2040)  and  the  * 
Airline  drive-in.  PG 

Cabaret.  A  great,  great  movie.  In¬ 
telligent  and  careful  on  the  outside, 
the  “good-taste”  doesn’t  conceal  the 
raw,  nerve-racking  core  —  Liza  Minnelli 
in  the  performance  of  her  life.  Also 
features  Joel  Grey  as  the  malignant 
M.C.  in  a  tacky  Berlin  cabaret,  just 
prior  to  the  rise  of  Hitler.  Do  not  miss. 
Windsor,  622-2650.  Reserved  seats. 

PG 

A  Clockwork  Orange.  “It  was 
now  early  in  the  morning,  Elsie  and 
her  papa  were  in  his  room,  which  was 
in  the  second  story  and  opened  upon 
a  veranda,  shaded  by  tall  trees,  and 
overlooking  a  large  grassy  yard  at  the 
side  of  the  building.”  Galleria  Cinema, 
626-4011.  X 

Concert  for  Bangladesh.  The  film 
of  the  benefit,  complete  with  shoddy 
photography,  crummy  print  and 
lousy  sound-mixing  —  plus  whatever  of 
the  performers  can  get  through.  River 
Oaks,  524-2175.  R 

The  Culpepper  Cattle  Co.  Just 
“The  Cowboys”  with  a  twist.  A  dumb 
and  meaningless  twist  at  that.  Sham¬ 
rock  Four,  666-1546.  PG,  and  much 
“guidance”  is  advised. 

Fantasia.  For  freaks  and  people  who 
just  never  got  around  to  throwing 
away  their  Mickey  Mouse  Club  ears. 

For  children  too,  although  the  film  is 
too  long  for  very  young  types.  For 
the  pre-school  set,  try  coming  about 
45  minutes  late— “The  Sorceror’s 
Apprentice”  sequence  is  fun  for  all. 

Thru  May  16,  and  accompanied  by 
a  chapter  from  the  original  Flash 
Gordon  serial,  at  the  Park  III  Film 
Festival  (522-5632). 

Flash  Gordon.  Continuing  chapters 
of  the  original  serial  (with  Buster 
Crabbe)  are  cofeatured  by  the  week  at 
the  Park  III  Film  Festival,  522-5632. 

Fiddler  on  the  Roof.  “Beyond 
were  green  fields,  woods,  and  hills.” 
Tower,  523-7301.  Reserved  seats.  G 
for  Gewish. 

The  French  Connection.  A  hateful, 
fast-ass  thriller  that  just  won  a  bunch 
of  Oscars.  (It’s  also  made  a  ton  of 
money,  and  the  two  are  not  unrelated.) 
A  well  done  movie,  no  doubt  about  it, 
but  some  jobs  just  shouldn’t  be  done 
at  all.  Shamrock  Four  (666-1546)  and 
around.  R 

Fritz  the  Cat.  Robert  Crumb’s 
character  in  a  film  directed  by  Ralph 
Bakshi.  The  first  X-rated  animated 
feature,  and  Walt  Disney  will  turn  over 
in  his  grave  it  he’s  really  dead.  Opens 
May  17  at  the  Park  II  and  III  (522-5632 
Bellaire  (664-0182),  Memorial 
(465-5258),  and  Eastpark  (633-9000). 

X 

The  Garden  of  the  Finzi-Continis.  • 

Vittorio  de  Sica  is  seventy  this  year, 
and  offers  up  this,  his  finest  film  since 
the  early  fifties.  A  wonderful  movie, 
featuring  (among  others)  the  great 
Dominique  Sanda  (from  “The  Con¬ 
formist”).  But  please,  dear  God,  don’t 
let  it  be  dubbed.  Opens  May  19  at  the 
Alabama,  522-1546. 

Georgia,  Georgia.  A  black  singer 
(Diana  Sands)  falls  in  love  with  an 
American  deserter  (white)  living  in 
Sweden.  Not  as  bad  as  it  sounds. 
Metropolitan,  228-8151.  R 

The  Godfather.  Everything  you’ve 
heard  and  more;  intelligent  and  un¬ 
patronising,  it  still  has  the  raw  energy 
that  only  American  films  seem  able  to 
capture.  Brando  is  magnificent;  A1 
Pacino  even  better.  Francis  Ford 
Coppola  directs.  At  all  four  Cinemas: 
Galleria,  626-4011;  Meyerland,  666- 
0735;  Northline,  692-4487;  Gulfgate, 
644-3806.  Better  try  for  a  week-night. 
High  prices.  R 


Harold  and  Maude.  A  great  idea 
carries  the  movie  for  the  first  half-hour; 
then  no  one  cares  to  develop  the 
material  any  further.  Iri  the  stretch: 
Ruth  Gordon  and  Bud  Cort.  Multi¬ 
cinemas  and  around.  PG 

The  Hospital.  Fun  trash.  George 
C.  Scott  is  a  ham  with  the  talent  to 
support  his  indulgence.  Can’t  say  the 
same  for  screenwriter  Paddy  Chayef- 
sky,  whose  ear  for  dialogue  remains  in 
full  cauliflower.  Town  and  Country 
Six,  467-2476.  PG 

Klute.  Jane  Fonda  is  the  best  young  I 
actress  in  the  business,  and  she’s  never 
been  better  than  in  this  middling 
thriller.  (It’s  the  thriller  part  that’s 
middling;  the  rest  of  the  film  is  well- 
observed  and  acutely  scripted.  Co¬ 
featured  with  “McCabe  and  Mrs. 

Miller.”  Both  worth  seeing.  Held  over 
for  one  final  week  at  the  Park  II, 
522-5632.  R 

McCabe  and  Mrs.  Miller.  R  eality 
is  NOT  a  series  of  actions,  but  the 
constant  intertwining  of  a  thousand 
actions  at  various  states  of  completion. 
“McCabe  and  Mrs.  Miller”  is  one  of 
the  few  films  ever  to  take  note  of  this 
fact,  and  recreate  its  implications  on 
the  screen.  This  may  be  your  last 
chance  to  see  a  fine  and  shamefully 
ignored  film.  It  may  not  be  a  master¬ 
piece,  but  it’s  not  for  lack  of  effort. 
Robert  Altman  directs;  Warren  Beatty 
and  Julie  Christie  lead  a  superb  cast. 
Cofeatured  with  “Klute”  at  the  Park 
11,522-5632.  R 

The  Last  Picture  Show.  The  finest 
American  film  of  197 1„  See  it.  Period. 
Peter  Bogdanovich  directs  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  able  cast.  Delman, 
529-1257.  R 

Made  For  Each  Other.  Renee 
Taylor  and  Joseph  Bologna  wrote  and 
play  in  a  satisfying  little  comedy  — 
probably  the  best  of  last  year.  Worth 
seeing.  Village,  528-2334.  PG 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.*  “Papa,’ 
said  Elsie,  gazing  longingly  upon  them, 
as  she  stood  by  the  open  window, 

‘can’t  we  take  a  walk?’  ”  Gaylynn 
Terrace,  771-1261.  Reserved  seats.  PG 

Minnie  and  Moskowitz.  John 
Cassavetes’  latest  film,  a  romance  of 
sorts  between  Gena  Rowlands  and 
Seymour  Cassell.  Well-played,  but  a 
little  Honest.  Still,  if  you  liked  “Faces” 
or  “Husbands,”  you’ll  like  this  one 
too.  Opens  May  19  at  the  River  Oaks, 
524-2175. 


Nicholas  and  Alexandra.  Not  a 
fun  couple;  visit  Minnie  and  Moskowitz 
instead.  Gaylynn,  771-1261.  Reserved 
seats. 

Oh!  Calcutta!  A  filmed  version  of 
the  nude  revusical  still  playing  in  New 
York.  Two  shows  daily,  June  6-8. 

Park  II  and  III,  Bellaire,  and  Memorial. 
High  prices. 

Puppet  on  a  Chain.  “  ‘When  Miss 
Rose  is  ready  to  go  with  us’.”  Alabama, 
522-1546.  PG 

Rice  Media  Center.  Two  separate 
programs  of  student  films.  If  you  en¬ 
joyed  their  hospitality  at  the  week-end 
screenings  this  year,  you  owe  the  good 
people  a  look  at  these.  8pm,  May  12-13 
Free. 

Silent  Running.  A  Simple  Propo- 
sition:  If  you  are  tired  of  being 
manipulated  by  slick  thrillers,  if  you 
still  have  hopes  that  American  movies 
can  generate  the  fullness  and  excite¬ 
ment  that  French  and  Italian  movie 
can  and  do,  and  if  you  realize  your 
responsibility  to  support  more  than 
just  the  good  Biggies  (“The  Godfather” 
or  “Cabaret”),  then  go  see  “Silent 
Running.”  It’s  a  modest,  well-crafted 
movie  that  may  be  a  little  simple- 
minded  (it’s  about  ecology  )  —  but  is 
full  of  the  old  magic.  Directed  by 
Douglas  Trumbull,  principal  creator 
of  the  effects  for  “2001”,  and  starring 
Bruce  Dern,  who’s  terrific.  At  four 
different  theatres  —  but  not  for  long  — 
each  of  which  has  special  discounts 
for  the  first  screening  of  the  day.  So 
you  have  no  excuse.  If  you  fail  to 
support  this  movie  —  and  now  —  then 
prepare  yourself  for  “Son  of  Willard,” 
“Summer  of  *43,”  and  “A  Clockwork 
Peach.”  Memorial  (465-5258)  and 
three  Cinemas:  Gulfgate,  644-3806; 
Meyerland,  666-0735;  and  Northline, 
692-4487.  G  for  Good,  and  that  in 
itself  is  a  rarity. 

Tales  from  the  Crypt.  Advance 
word  has  this  one  a  curdler  for  those 
who  take  their  horror  straight.  Sham¬ 
rock  Four  (666-1546),  Park  III 
(522-5632)  and  everywhere.  PG 
(and  this  is  really  not  for  the  kiddies 
-  -  •) 

Two  or  Three  Things  I  Know 
About  Her.  Directed  by  Jean-Luc 
Godard.  The  romantic  title  speaks 
volumes  about  this  director’s  divergent 
genius.  Midnight,  May  12.  Rice  Media 
Center.  Free.  In  French  with  English 
subtitles. 


What’s  Up  Doc?  Laughter  in  a 
theatre  is  a  rare  thing  these  days  —  and 
the  jokes  here  are  funny,  if  not  very 
original.  But  you  walk  away  with  a 
sour  tastein  your  mouth.  Peter  Bogdan¬ 
ovich  directs  Barbra  Streisand  (fair) 
and  Ryan  O’Neal  (awful)  and  a  Tine 
crowd  of  bit-players.  Town  and 
Country  Six  467-2476.  High  prices.  G 

The  Wild  Ones.  Brando  and  that 
motorcycle  —  this  and  “Red  Planet 
Mars”  sum  up  a  decade  best  forgotten. 
Midnight,  May  13.  Rice  Media  Center. 
Free. 

Willard  .  A  commercial  formula 
that  might  as  well  have  been  scripted 
and  directed  by  a  studio  publicist.  It  is, 
appropriately,  about  rats.  Co-featured 
with  “Tales  From  the  Crypt”  at  the 
Shamrock  Four,  666-1546. 


Trikes^®!!? 


Animal  Farm.  A  staged  reading  of 
the  George  Orwell  novel.  May  25-27 
and  June  2-3.  Theatre  Suburbia 
682-3525. 

Child’s  Play.  The  Alley  Theatre’s 
final  production  for  this  season  will 
open  on  May  25. 

Cinderella.  A 'good  children’s 
production,  with  a  fine  cast  of  Fon- 
dren  Street  regulars.  2pm,  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  Fondren  Street  Theatre 
783-9930. 

Disney  on  Parade.  Auditions! 
Trained  dancers  needed.  Production 
stage  manager  Ed  Aldridge  will  super¬ 
vise  auditions  Thursday,  May  11,  at 
4pm.  Coliseum. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  .  2pm, 
Saturdays  thru  May  20.  Houston 
Music  Theatre,  771-6374. 

Mime  for  Two  Players.  Samuel 
Beckett  s  short  piece  on  a  program 
with  other  mime  work  and  three  dance 
numbers  by  the  University  of  St. 

Thomas  Dance  Troupe.  Directed  by 
Chesley  Krohn.  7:30pm,  May  12. 

Jones  Hall  (upstairs  theatre)  on  the  St. 
Thomas  campus.  Free. 

Oh,  Baby.  8:30pm,  Fridays  and  | 
Saturdays.  Theatre  Suburbia,  682-3525. 

One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo’s  Nest 
A  highly  acclaimed  production,  held 
over.  Terrific  acting;  well  worth  seeing. 
8pm,  Tues-Sat.  Liberty  Hall,  225-6250. 
Tickets  $3,  Tues-Thur;  $4,  Fri-Sat.  = 

Reunion  a  nd  The  Maestri.  The 
first,  a  two-act  directed  by  Roger  Glade 
the  second,  a  one-act  directed  by  Gary 
Callaway.  Both  by  Jim  Bernhard,  and 
worth  a  look.  9pm,  Fridays  and  Satur¬ 
days.  Playwright’s  Showcase,  524-3168. 

Skulduggery  in  the  Sky,  or  “The 
Gone  Patrol.”  9pm,  Thurs-Sat.  Tree- 
house  Cabaret  Theatre,  5900  Bissonnet. 
For  reservations  phone  774-8351  after 
5pm.  All  seats  $2.  ' 

Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Not  one  of 
Willy’s  better  plays,  and  therefore  no 
match  for  the  Alley.  8:30pm,  Tues-Fri; 

5  and  9pm,  Saturdays;  2:30  and  7 :30pm, 
Sundays.  Alley  Theatre,  228-8421.  '• 

The  Women.  The  best  of  Clare 
Boothe’s  forties  cat-fights.  8:30pm, 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  thru  May  20. 
Southwest  Theater  Guild,  528-8813 
or  667-8480. 

Wripped  and  Wrinkled  Auditions 
C.C.  Courtney’s  new  musical,  to  pre¬ 
miere  mid-summer.  Singing  actors  and 
actresses,  musicians,  you-name-it  are 
needed.  For  more  information,  phone 
or  go  by  Liberty  Hall,  1610  Chenevert, 
225-6250. 
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clothing  from  India  and  Mexico  :  local 
pipes  :  papers  :  candles  :  jewelry  :  comix 
posters  :  incense  :  leather  :  patches  : 
hammocks  :  photography  and  a  warm 
atmosphere 


Head  Shop  One 


1200  West  Alabama 


HDstna®® 


Do  Your  Thing 
atTHE  HOLE  THING 

5411  Griggs  Rd. 

THE  GHETTO  SOUNDS 

House  band  Friday  thru  Sunday 

THE  THIRD  WORLD 

Monday  and  Tuesday 

Beer  40g  $1.50  cover  New  Manager:  Eddie  Brown 


T.&L.  Trucking  Co. 


641-0137 


Complete  Mobil  Home 
Service  and  Repair 


We  Haul  Mobile 
Homes  Anywhere 


General  Hauling  Anything-Anywherr 


University  of  St.  Thomas  Dance 
Troupe.  Under  the  direction  of 
Chesley  Krohn,  the  troupe  will  perform 
three  dances,  including  a  rock  piece 
choreographed  to  the  “Chicago”  album 
and  another  with  music  from  Gersh¬ 
win’s  Piano  Concerto  in  F.  On  the 
same  program,  a  production  of  Samuel 
Beckett’s  “Mime  for  Two  Players” 
and  other  mime  work.  7:30pm,  May 
12.  Jones  Hall  (upstairs  theatre)  on 
the  St.  Thomas  campus.  Free. 


Steve  Adams.  With  a  twenty  piece 
band  featuring  electronic  instruments. 
8pm,  June  2.  Houston  Room ,  UH. 
Ticket  information:  748-6600. 


La  Bastille 

Old  Market  Square,  227-3783 „ 

Bo  Diddley.  More  than  meets 
the  eye.  When  I  saw  him  two  years  ago 
at  the  Houston  Music  Theatre,  he  was 
enough  to  frighten  horses.  Jokes  and 
patter  about  impotence  and  loneliness. 

A  feigned  sonic  battle  with  his  crummy 
bass  player — which  he  lost— for  the 
attention  of  his  wiggly  girl  singer.  At 
last,  everybody  dancing  while  he 
played  his  guitar  alone.  Well,  he’s 
here.  Two  shows  nightly,  three  on 
Friday  and  Saturday.  Dark  Sunday. 
Thru  May  17. 

Creedence  Clearwater  Revival. 

With  Tony  Joe  White  and  Freddie 
King.  Gort:  Klatu  Barrada  Nikto. 

8pm,  May  15.  Coliseum.  Ticket  infor¬ 
mation:  228-0006. 

Hee-Haw.  Roy  Clark,  Archie  Camp¬ 
bell,  Gunilla  Hutton  and  the  Hee-Haw 
gang.  But  not  Buck  and  his  Buckaroos, 
Or  Lulu.  Here  to  give  knowledge  of 
the  word  of  God.  Key  to  Peace  for  All 
Mankind.  Presented  by  Dick  Ott.  8pm 
May  25;  7  and  10pm,  May  26-27;  2pm, 
May  28.  Ticket  information:  771-3851 

High  School  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  All  City  Symphony.  With 

the  Performing  Arts  Concert  Choir,  and 
the  Sam  Rayburn  Chorale  and  A  Cap- 
pella  Choir.  In  a  performance  of 
Mozart’s  Vespers  (K.  339),  Hanson’s 
“The  Mystical  Trumpeter”,  Ron  Nel- 
sen’s  “Fanfare  for  a  Festival”,  Cop¬ 
land’s  “Outdoor  Overture”  and  the 
Saint-Saens  “Bacchanale.”  8pm,  May 
11.  Miller  Outdoor  Theatre.  Free. 

The  Hole  Thing 

541 1  Origgs  Hoad,  645-9908. 

The  Ghetto  Sounds.  Appearing 
Fri-Sun.  “The  Third  World,”  Mon- 
Tues.  $1.50  cover. 

Houston  Chamber  Music  Society 
Houston  Chamber  Orchestra. 

With  baritone  William  Guthrie  (star  of 
Houston  Baptist  College’s  production 
of  “The  Crucible”),  soprano  Pauline 
Stark,  soprano  Virginia  Babikian,  the 
marvelous  Earline  Ballard  and  the 
Houston  Chamber  Orchestra  Chorus. 

In  a  performance  of  Albinoni’s  Adagio 
for  Strings  and  Orchestra,  Cimarosa’s 
“II  Maestro  di  Cappella”,  and  Vivaldi’s 
Gloria.  8pm,  May  14.  Hamman  Hall 
Rice  University.  Ticket  information: 
524-2287. 

Houston  (irniid  Opera 
615  Louisiana,  222-1  III. 

The  Spring  Opera  Festival  should 
be  an  energetic  step  in  the  right 
direction,  as  the  HGO  moves  into 


a  new  era  under  recently  appoin¬ 

ted  general  director,  David 
Gockley.  Three  operas,  all  in 
English  and  all  free  to  the  public, 
will  be  presented  in  repertory  at 
Miller  Theatre,  Hermann  Park. 

All  performances  at  8:30pm. 

The  schedule: 

The  Elixir  of  Love.  Donizetti’s 
comic  opera  about  young  lovers  and  a 
patent  medicine  salesman.  Conducted 
by  Charles  Rosekrans.  Stage  direction 
by  James  de  Blasis  (he  has  it  set  some¬ 
where  in  West  Texas).  With  Ronna 
Jurow  as  Adina,  and  HGO  Affiliate 
Artist  William  McDonald  as  Nemorino 
May  24,  27-28  and  June  1. 

Susannah.  Carlisle  Floyd’s  opera 
about  an  Appalachian  ingenue  seduced 
by  a  camp  meeting  preacher,  based  on 
the  Biblical  story  of  Susannah  and  the 
elders.  Pulsing  pizzicati  of  Hosannahs. 
Conducted  by  Charles  Rosekrans.  With 
Karen  Armstrong.  Stage  Direction  by 
Patrick  Bakman.  Sets  and  Costumes  by 
John  Scheffer.  May  25-26,  29  and  31. 
Postcard  from  Morocco.  Domin¬ 
ick  Argento’s  Pulitzer  Prize-nominated 
opera  about  some  travellers,  in  a  per¬ 
formance  by  members  of  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Center  Opera.  With  Barbara 
Brandt,  Sarita  Roche,  Janis  Hardy, 

Yale  Marshall,  Barry  Busse,  Vern 
Sutton  and  Edward  Foreman.  Conduc¬ 
ted  by  Phillip  Brunelle.  Sets  and  Cos¬ 
tumes  by  Jon  Barkla.  Staging  by  H. 
Wesley  Balk.  Lighting  by  Carlos 
Ozols.  June  2-3. 

Houston  Symphony  Orchestra 
615  Louisiana,  224-4240. 

Bay  Area  Chorus.  With  the  Orches¬ 
tra  under  the  direction  of  Milton  Pul¬ 
len.  In  a  performance  of  Handel’s 
Zadok  the  Priest”  oratorio  (Handel’s 
first  work  in  English),  and  Gounod’s 
St.  Cecilia”  Mass,  and  Domine  Salvum. 
8:30pm,  May  14.  Clear  Creek  High 
School  auditorium.  Tickets  at  the 
door. 

Amigos  de  las  Americas.  Benefit. 
The  Orchestra  and  Margarite  Piazza, 
under  the  direction  of  A.  Clyde  Roller. 
8pm,  May  20.  Jones  Hall. 

A  Houston  Happening.  A  benefit 
for  the  Orchestra  itself.  Buffet  and 
music  outdoors  on  Cullen  Green  at  the 
Hotel  Sonesta.  8pm,  May  23.  Tickets 
at  all  Foley’s  and  the  Symphony  office 
Phyllis  Diller.  With  the  Orchestra. 

I  don’t  care  who  is  conducting.  From 
the  same  people  who  brought  you  that 
Sonny  and  Cher  mooncalf,  Foley’s 
“Sounds  of  the  70’s” — and  a  plague  on 
them  all.  8:30pm,  May  26.  Jones 
Hall.  Tickets  at  Foley’s. 

Kerrville  Folk  Festival.  8pm,  June 
1-3.  Kerrville  Municipal  Auditorium. 
$2.50  per  person  per  day.  Tickets  at 
all  Sears. 

The  Old  Quarter 
Congress  &  Austin,  226-7902 „ 
George  Ensle,  May  12-13.  Then 
Frank  Davis  on  May  14.  50  cent 
cover  on  week -nights;  $1  weekends. 

Shawn  Phillips.  A  Folk-Rocker  of 
obscure  origin,  with  very  long  straight 
hair.  Backed  by  Harvey  Burns  and 
Brian  Odgers.  Southwest  Concerts. 
8pm,  May  13.  Music  Hall.  Tickets 
at  all  Foley’s. 

P.U.L.L.  All  Star  Revue.  Jerry 
Butler,  Nancy  Wilson  and  Quincy 
Jones.  In  a  benefit  for  the  Professional 
United  Leadership  League.  8pm,  May 
12.  Astrohall.  Tickets  at  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward,  TickeTown  and  the  Astro 
Ticket  Office. 

The  Rolling  Stones.  Just  a  shot 
away,  unless  your  wad  is  already  gone. 
Tickets  go  on  sale  at  8am,  May  21,  at 
Hofheinz  Pavilion. 


FRGAICY  PEOPLE 
DON'T  HA/C 
TO  HAVE* 
FREAKY 

CAfcV* 

37oz  Travis 
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NOTE:  Our  roving  film  critic  Patricia  Gruben, 
currently  in  Toronto,  had  planned  to  file  a 
review  of  Silent  Punning  for  this  weeks  issue. 
This  and  another  projected  article  (“Cutting 
the  Country  in  Half”)  «-  a  personal  account 
of  cross-country  train  travel  (will  have  to  await 
a  forth  coming  issue.  Meanwhile,  check  SPACE 
IN;  CINEMA  for  information  on  this  interest¬ 
ing  release.  ) 


Sander’s 

S.  I 'ark  <V  Crib's,  7 18-0.700. 

Rocky  Hill.  May  12-13.  $1  cover 

Stephen  Stills.  With  Chris  Hillman, 
Dallas  Tayloe,  F uzzy  Samuels,  Paul 
Sugarcane”  Harris,  A1  Perkins  and  Joe 
Lala.  Stills  is  badly  neglected  by  R&R 
critics,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  is 
one  of  the  handful  of  rockers  left 
worth  walking  across  the  street  to 
hear.  8pm,  May  19.  Hofheinz  Pavilion 
Ticket  information:  223-4822. 

Jethro  Tull.  A  Concerts  West 
presentation.  June  19  at  the  Coliseum. 
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Contemporary  Arts  Museum 

What  more  can  anyone  say  except 
that  if  you  have  only  seen  it  once  try 
again  . . .  It  grows  on  you. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

1  001  Bissonnet.  526-3129. 

SALUTE  TO  THE  CAM:  Contemporary 
art  from  the  Museum’s  permanent  col¬ 
lection.  Cullinan  Hall. 

RODIN:  Sculptures  and  graphics  of 
famed  French  sculptor  Auguste  Rodin. 
Cullinan  Hall. 

HOUSTON  POST  SPRING  ART 
FESTIVAL:  215  pieces  were  selected 
from  2,424  entries  of  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  in  the  30-county 
area  surrounding  Houston.  Mixed 
media.  Through  May  14.  Masterson 
Junior  Gallery. 

Rice  University 

6100  S.  Main.  528-4141. 

“THE  WORK  OF  VENTURI  AND 
RAUCH,”  a  traveling  exhibition  on 
two  plastic  billboards  of  the  work  and 
thought  of  Venturi  and  Rauch,  Archit¬ 
ects  and  Planners  of  Philadelphia. 
Through  May  15.  One-man  show  of 
works  by  Joe  Overstreet.  Thru  July. 
Institute  for  the  Arts,  University  at 
Stockton.  Ext.  246.  9th  ANNUAL 
STUDENT  SHOW,  Sewell  Hall  Gallery. 
Through  May  20. 


Galleries 

ADEPT  GALLERY.  Luther  G.  Walker 
in  a  one-man  show  of  paintings,  poetry, 
and  prose.  6-9 pm,  weekdays.  l-5pm 
Sundays.  1317  Binz. 

ARTIST  OUTLET  COMMUNITY 
CENTER.  Local  black  artists  on  the 
black  lifestyle.  Most  media.  9J5pm, 
Mon-Sat.  2603  Blodgett. 

BLACK  ARTS  FESTIVAL.  “In  the 
Beginning  . . .  Blackness,”  first  show¬ 
ing  of  local  black  artists  in  renovated 
Deluxe  Theater,  3303  Lyons. 

FRAME  FORUM.  Michael  Hannan 
prints,  odds  and  ends.  Also  inexpensive 
framing  services  by  local  artists. 

1405  Waugh  Dr. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THOUGHT 

3404  Crocker 
Meeting  -  Sunday  May  21 
7:00  -  7:30 

PUBLIC  —  TEACHERS 
INVITED 

Classes  will  begin  again  in  the  Fall 


CONVICT  ART  SHOW  AND  EX¬ 
HIBIT.  Works  of  prison  convicts  and 
ex-convicts  on  display  at  Bank  of  the 
Southwest,  910  Travis. 

GOOD  EARTH  GALLERY.  A  great 
new  gallery  featuring  Houston  artists. 
The  price  is  right.  Hours  are  llam-3pm 
and  7-10pm  daily.  508  Louisiana. 
HOOKS-EPSTEIN  GALLERY.  Con¬ 
temporary  graphics  by  various  artists. 
1200  Bissonnet,  529-2343. 

KIKO  GALLERIES.  Paintings,  draw¬ 
ings,  sculpture,  etchings  and  lithograph: 
by  Le  Corbsier.  10am-5pm,  Mon-Sat. 
419  Lovett,  522-3722. 

LATENT  IMAGE.  Old  and  new 
photographs  of  Houston.  A  feast  for 
Cie  eye.  1122  Bissonnet,  529-2343. 
MATRIX.  Featuring  five  photographers 
offering  a  “hodge-podge”  of  styles. 
Located  at  Fairview  and  Taft. 

LOWELL  COLLINS  GALLERY 
Sculpture  and  etchings  by  Rose  Van 
Vanken  Hickey.  Watercolors  by  Odette 
Ruben.  1903  Saint,  622-6962. 

RIVER  OAKS  GALLERY.  Western 
sculpture  by  Harry  Jackson.  2501 
River  Oaks  Blvd,  522-6501. 
ROBINSON  GALLERIES.  “Olympic 
art  1972.”  Famed  international  artists 
concept  of  the  Olympic  games.  3220 
Louisiana,  528-7674. 

ALLEY  THEATER.  Tapestries  of 
Charles  Madden  coinciding  with 
production  of  “Taming  of  the  Shrew.” 
615  Texas. 
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Thu,  May  11 

7:30  pm.  Great  Radio  Comedians. 
Voices  of  Edgar  Bergen,  Jack 
Benny,  Geo^e  Burns,  Jim  Jordan 
(Fibber  McGee)  and  others.  Ch  8 
9:45  pm.  The  Hidden  Art  Treasures 
of  the  Nose  Drop  King.  David 
Littlejohn  describes  a  treasure 
trove  of  Cezanne,  Matisse  and 
Renoir  paintings  hidden  away  in 
the  Pennsylvania  mansion  of  an 
eccentric  millionaire  until  his 
foundation  was  forced  to  put 
them  on  public  view.  Ch.  8 
10  pm.  Soul!  Harry  Belafonte  and 
Sidney  Poitier  discuss  the 
making  of  thier  new  film, 

Buck  and  the  Preacher  (now 
showing  in  Houston).  Ch  8 

Fri,  May  12 

7:30  pm.  Film  Odyssey:  Our 
Daily  Bread.  King  Vidor’s 
depression  classic  depicting  a 
successful  cooperative  effort  at 
survival  during  America’s  most 
economically  troubled  period. 
There  will  be  an  interview  with 
Vjdoj  and  Peter  Bogdanovich 
following  the  film.  Ch  8 

12:30  am.  Marilyn  Monroe  Night  on 
the  all  night  movie:  River  of  No 
Return,  All  About  Eve  and 
Monkey  Business.  Ch  11 

More  TV  on  20 


PREGNANT 


NEED  HELP? 


For  information  on  abortion,  birth  control,  preg¬ 
nancy  teste  and  counseling  call  locally  call 
Problem  Pregnancy  Information  Service,  Inc. 
Counselors  are  on  duty  24  hours  a  day.  We  will 
answer  your  questions  completely  &  openly. 


Problem  Pregnancy  Information  Service 
209  Stratford  St.,  Houston 
Office  hours  9:30  am-9:30  pm  7  days  a  week 


for 

real  people 
Green  Acres  Organic  Foods 


1338  Westhelmer 

IU1> 


2512  Rice  Blvd. 
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BEST  PICTURE  *  BEST  DIRECTOR  -N.Y  Film  Critics  Awards 

STANLEY  KUMUCK* 


From  Warner  Bros. 

at  THE  GALLERIA  Theatre 
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C.C.  Courtney 
Casting  New 
Musical  Production 

C.  C.  Courtney,  director  of  the  current  hit,  “One 
Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo’s  Nest”,  is  announcing  audi¬ 
tions  for  a  new  musical  production  to  open  in  June 
at  Liberty  Hall. 

Courtney  is  writing  and  will  direct  “Wripped  and 
Wrinkled”,  a  musical  based  on  Rip  Van  Winkle 
with  setting  in  Houston  that  moves  to  the  desert, 
and  needs  actors,  actresses,  dancers  of  all  ages  who 
can  sing,  musicians,  magicians,  lights  and  sound 
operators,  props,  costumes  and  carpenter  crews. 

Interview  appointments  will  be  granted  prompt¬ 
ly  by  calling  Liberty  Hall,  225-6250.  Photos  and 
resumes  are  desired  from  cast  applicants  at  the 
time  of  audition. 

“Cuckoo’s  Nest”,  now  in  it’s  seventh  week,  is 
the  third  consecutive  hit  written  or  directed  by 
C.  C.  Courtney  in  the  past  year.  “Salvation”  just 
closed  at  Fondren  Street  Theater  and  “Earl  of 
Ruston”,  the  young  director’s  hit  of  last  season, 
went  to  Broadway  from  Houston. 


it  was  a  total  ruin  and  owned 
by  a  landholder.  He  spent  40 
years  and  his  life  savings  to 
acquire  the  Macneil  Estate  and 
an  additional  30  years  restoring 
the  castle.  Ch.  8 

WED,  May  17 

8:00  pm  Vibrations.  Flamencan 
guitarist  Manitas  de  Plata  is 
shown  in  highlights  of  a  per¬ 
formance  in  England.  Opera 
star  Shirley  Verrett  sings 
Rorem’s  “Resurrection”  and 
Mozart’s  “Allelujah.”  Ch  8 

THU,  May  18 

7 :30  pm  Hollywood:  You  Must 
Remember  This.  A  survey  of 
H’wood  of  the  1940’s.  Includes 
interviews  with  Ingrid  Bergman, 
Robert  Mitchum  and  John  Huston 
among  others.  Ch  8. 

9:45  pm  How  Much  Does  Mailer 
Matter?  David  Littlejohn  sur¬ 
veys  Mailer’s  recent  work,  in¬ 
cluding  An  American  Dream 
and  Of  a  Fire  on  the  Moon. 

Ch  8 

10:00  pm  Soul!  Interview  with 
Malcolm  X’s  widow.  Ch  8 

FRI,  May  19 

7:30  pm  Film  Odyssey:  Yojimbo. 
Japanese  movie  idol  Toshiro 
Mifune  stars  in  Akiro  Kuro¬ 
sawa’s  action-packed  film 
about  an  itinerant  Samurai. 


ATTENTION  MCGOVERN 
Delegates 
TO 

State  Senatorial 
CONVENTION 
Friday,  May  12,  7:30pm 

OLD  CIVIL  COURT  BUILDING 
301  San  "Jacmto, "2nd  "Poor 

There  will  be  a  Caucus, 

for  all  McGovern  delegates 


TV 


Cont.  from  19 


SAT,  May  13 


12:30  pm  Come  on  Ranger.  Roy 
Rogers  stars  in  this  1938  film 
about  the  Texas  Rangers.  Re¬ 
commended  for  those  still  up 
from  the  night  before.  Ch  26 
3:00  pm  The  House  on  Haunted 
Hill  with  Vincent  Price.  Ch  1 1 
8:00  pm  Gigi.  You  know  the  song. 
Leslie  Caron  and  Maurice  Chev¬ 
alier,  Ch  2 

10:30  pm  Mark  of  the  Vampire. 
The  1935  classic  with  Bela 
Lugosi  and  Lionel  Barrymore. 
The  first  of  a  long  line.  Ch  26 
1:05  am  Planet  of  Blood.  Basil 
Rathbone  rescues  a  green  lady 
from  another  planet  who  must 
have  blood  in  order  to  survive. 
Hmm.  Ch  13 


SUN,  May  14 


4:00  pm  The  Great  Radio  Comedi¬ 
ans.  Repeat  of  the  program  of 
Thu,  May  11.  Ch  8 
8:00  Spartacus.  Kirk  Douglas. 
Worth  watching.  Ch  13 


MON,  May  15 


8:00  pm  Fantastic  Voyage.  You’ll 
need  a  color  TV  to  half-way 
appreciate  this  one.  Fascinating 
on  the  big  screen,  but  it’s  un¬ 
certain  how  it  will  come  through 
on  the  tube.  Ch  1 3 


TUE,  May  16 


9:00  pm  Talisman:  Barra.  Award¬ 
winning  program  on  the  re¬ 
storation  of  a  Scottish  castle, 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  Clan 
Macneil.  An  American  by  birth, 
Robert  Lister  Macneil  discovered 
when  he  was  a  boy  that  he  was 
the  Chief  of  the  Clan  Macneil. 

He  visited  his  ancestral  home 
on  the  island  of  Barra  in  the 
outer  Hebrides  and  discovered 
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Children  Under  12,  FREE! 
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1 4IR*  WATER  COUCH-  REE-3995 
2  BEAN  PAG  CHAIRS  -  REG -2  995 
2  BARREL  END  TABLES- REG 
2  0/L  /N CENSE  LAMP-  REG  -  2.50 
2  INDIAN  TAPESTRY  RUG  5.00 

TOTAL  VALtlE  f05.3S 
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3814  WHEELER  -6IZ8  VILLAGE  PKWY.-204L  W- ALABAMA  •  504  BKSON  ET 
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PRISONER  would  like  to  correspond 
with  anyone.  Whoever  writes  I  will 
answer.  I’m  not  writing  anyone  now. 
Larry  B.  Farina  7201773-D-l,  2600  So. 
California,  Cook  County  Jail,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  60608. 

LONELY  CONVICT,  28  years  old, 
would  like  to  hear  from  females.  Any 
age.  Will  answer  all.  William  Paul  Ford, 
84257-132,  PO  Box  1000,  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas  60648. 

FREEDOM!  FREEDOM!  Mary 
Rebecca,  I  love  you.  Wait  for  me  ere 
the  coming  of  the  new  day.  Peace  to 
all  the  good  peoples  of  Houston.  Bill 
E.  Ben.  : 

STUDENT,  MUSIC-ENTHUSIAST, 
looking  for  clean  2  or  more  bedroom 
apt.  or  house  in  the  Montrose  area  to 
share  with  honest  male  or  female. 
Especially  student  or  musician.  Please 
no  gays,  volume  freaks  or  marijuana 
indulgers.  Don’t  hesitate  to  call  Jack 
at  785-5401. 

JOB  NEEDED,  male,  age  22,  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  limited  experience  in  electronics, 
parapsychology,  and  motion  picture 
optical  effects.  Call  864-1994  for 
Ronald  Vaughan, 

EXPERIENCED  CARPENTERS  need¬ 
ed  to  take  apts.,  and.townhouses  from 
forms.  Also  needed:  frame  subs, 
joist  subs;  Must  have  transportation, 
tools,  knowledge.  Leave  word  for 
Metaphysical  Const.  Co.  at  Turtle 
News. 

GRADUATE  STUDENT  would  like  to 
correspond  or  rap  with  anyone  about 
the  consumer  movement,  co-op’s, 
money-saving  ideas,  and  anything  else 
in  that  bag.  Alan  Phelps,  Box  64892, 
Dallas,  Tx.  75206 

LEAVING  FOR  GRAND  RAPIDS, 
Mich.  Sun  nite  5/14  11  pm  via 
Chicago  or  Nashville-Louisville.  Room 
fori,  share  low  expenses,  ’72  car. 

Call  522-7322  before  2:00  pm. 


AIR  PIRATES  cont.  from 
back  cover 

Like  many  artists,  those  in  the 
Coconut  Collective  are  down  on 
underground  papers  for  trying  to 
“censor”  cartoonists  to  fit  into  a 
defined  political  trip.  London 
was  especially  subject  to  that 
since  his  “Merton  of  the  Move¬ 
ment”  pokes  fun  at  everyone 
connected  with  alternative  life¬ 
styles,  from  women’s  liberation 
and  heavy  politicos  to  radical 
journalists  and  music-zonked 
dope  freaks. 

Sherry  Flenniken  does  a  strip 
called  “Toots  and  Bonnie.”  The 
style  is  1920’s,  but  the  content 
is  modem  though  much  more 
gentle  than  in  other  under¬ 
ground  cartoons.  Sherry  was 
thrown  out  of  a  Seattle  art 
school  fpr  being  the  only  one  to 
go  on  strike  during  the  Cam¬ 
bodia  invasion.  Since  then  she’s 
worked  for  a  Seattle  under¬ 
ground  paper  and  SunDance 
magazine. 

Willie  Murphy  created  Harry 
Kirschner  and  other  strange  big- 
nosed  characters  long  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  alternative 
press.  Murphy  was  a  straight 
New  York  ad  man  before  he 
dropped  acid  three  years  ago 
and  split  the  next  day.  He  had 
extensive  training  from  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Art. 

At  one  time,  he  tried  to  break 


COUPLE  NEEDS  A  RIDE  to  Denver, 
Colorado,  May  23.  Will  share  gas  and 
driving  expenses.  Contact  Sherie  at 
523-8052. 

VETERANS  HOSPITAL  BOOK  FAIR, 
May  16-18,  9am  to  8:30pm.  Hardback 
books  will  be  25  cents. 

22  YEAR-OLD  prisoner  in  Ohio 
would  like  to  correspond  with  anyone 
who  cares  to  write.  Address  letters  to 
Kevin  Collins,  81699,  Box  788,  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio,  44901. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  SOMEONE  TO 
WRITE  TO.  I’m  really  lonely  in  here. 
Thanks,  love  and  peace  to  all  the 
people  in  Texas.  T.L.  Lowry,  623426, 
PO  Box  777,  Monroe,  Washington, 
98272 

GOYA  BOX  GUITAR,  dull  mahogany 
finish.  Was  $115  new,  will  sell  for 
$65  —  Like  new.  Call  522-8172. 

WANTED:  BASS'PLAYER  AND 
DRUMMER  —  to  form  band  with  lead 
guitarist  and  organist.  Original  material 
and  some  commercial.  Call  Wayne  at 
747-9930  between  7 :00  am  and  3:00pm 

TEMPORARY  LODGING  NEEDED, 

3  to  6  months.  Will  share  expenses. 

Call  Bob  Schmitt  at  861-8136  between 

II  and  5  or  62*3-4939  after  7  pm. 

LOOKING  FOR  ROOM  mate;  bi-dude. 
Working  only,  long  hair  okay.  Near 
U  of  H.  Manuel  -  4718  Bell,  apt.  6.  Near 
Near  Telephone  Rd.  and  Dumble. 


HpLP! !  I’m  in  great  need  of  a  cheap 
cassette  tape  player,  for  I’m  writing 
a  book,  “Prison  and.lhe  Inside.”  I 
need  it  for  notes  which  I  keep  mis¬ 
placing.  I  would  buy  one  but  have 
np  money.  If  some  one  is  kind 
enough  to  send  me  one  (without 
a  radio)  I  would  pay  you  for  it 
when  I  get  some  money.  Send 
it  to:  Chuck  Carrell  No.  625455 
Box  777,  Monroe,  Wash.  98272. 


into  the  big-time  comic  strip 
syndicates.  “If  you  show  them 
something  that  doesn’t  relate  to 
a  strip  already  making  money, 
they  don’t  want  it,”  he  says. 
“They  have  to  be  kicked  into 
the  future,  and  then  they  take 
sole  credit  for  anything  that 
succeeds.” 

Murphy  doesn’t  particularly 
like  the  “Doonesbury”  strip 
currently  popular  with  college 
students.  “Sure  it’s  more  liber¬ 
al,”  he  says,  “But  it’s  still  safe. 
The  guy  has  a  prep  school 
mentality  and  a  little  longer 
string.  If  the  strip  really  dared 
to'  say  anything  effective  it 
would  be  gone  the  next  day.” 

All  of  the  artists  at  Coconut 
Comix  are  deep  into  the  past 
history  of  American  comic  art. 
They  are  thoroughly  professional 
in  their  research  and  can  dup¬ 
licate  almost  any  style.  “San 
Francisco  has  always  been  a  cen¬ 
ter  for  cartoonists,  from  Bud 
Fisher  who  did  the  original  Mutt 
and  Jeff  strip  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  Rube  Goldberg, 
Charles  Schultz  and  now  a  whole 
set  of  underground  artists.” 

“Comic  art  is  one  of  the  few 
ways  left  to  have  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  expression,”  says  Bobby 
London.  “We’ve  adopted  a  lot  of 
the  old  styles  in  an  impression¬ 
istic  way  and  with  our  imagina¬ 
tion  we’re  carrying  it  to  new 
places.” 
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Platter  Chatter 


Mark,  Don  and  Mel  ***  Grand  Funk  ***  Grand  Funk  Records  (Distrib  by 
Capitol)  ***  2  record  set  81m  16s 

I  read  the  other  day  that  Grand  Funk  has  sold  over  $120  million  retail.  Here 
are  the  highlights,  including  several  tunes  from  their  very  first  album.  If  you 
liked  them  then  you’ll  love  'em,  now  specially  the  extra  3:05  added  to  “T.N.U.C. 

—  unquestionably  the  most  interminable  song  since  “Surfer  Bird.”  (But  at  least 
the  latter  song,  backwards,  is  “Drib  Refrus.”) 

The  back  cover  features  the  words  of  meglamaniac  Terry  Knight,  the  groups’ 
guiding  genius  currently  embroiled  in  over  $15  million  worth  of  litigation  with 
Linda  Eastman’s  pop  for  control  of  the  three  Funks.  With  a  little  luck  they’ll  tie 
the  whole  thing  up  for  several  years.  I  wonder  if  Terry  ever  heard  of  kitsch? 

Powerglide  ***  New  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage  ***  Columbia  ***  43m  23s 

Second  shot  from  the  Riders,  now  sans  Jerry  Garcia  who  nonetheless  shows 
up  for  three  cuts.  Buddy  Cage  takes  his  place  on  steel  guitar  for  11  brisk  romps 
thru  modern  honkey  tonk.  This  time  out  the  Riders  use  oldies  such  as  “Hello 
Mary  Lou,”  “I  Don’t  Need  No  Doctor,”  and  “Duncan  &  Brady.”  In  addition 
there  is  a  super  seven  minute  visit  with  good  ol’  Willie  and  his  hand  jive,  delight¬ 
fully  adorned  with  western  twangs. 

They  also  have  moved  slightly  towards  the  country  in  addition  to  gathering 
good  material  from  outside  sources.  It’s  all  good  time  stuff  which  zips  by  like 
barbecued  ribs.  (Less  meat  than  you  expected.) 

And  “Duncan  &  Brady”  is  erroneously  credited  to  John  Koerner  and  labeled 
a  traditional.  Interestingly  enough,  it  is  earlier  credited  to  John  A.  and  Alan 
Lomax  on  Alan’s  Raise  a  Ruckus  and  Have  a  Hootenanny,  an  old  Kapp  record 
that’s  been  around  the  house  for  six  or  ten  years. 

Sorry  about  that,  but  it  does  leave  a  bad  taste.  Spoiling  an  otherwise  enjoy¬ 
able  meal.  “Hand  Jive”  eases  a  whole  bunch  of  ache  as  well  as  causing  me  to 
realize  that  that  Grateful  Dead  riff  owes  as  much  to  Johnny  Otis  as  to  Bo  Diddley. 
87 

Jeff  Beck  Group  ***  Columbia  ***  40m  26s 

Welcome  back,  Jeff  Beck.  As  lead  for  the  Yardbirds  between  Eric  Clapton 
and  Jimmy  Page,  Beck  attracted  a  lot  of  attention  previously  unfulfilled  due  to 
a  disastrous  traffic  accident.  He  also  had  a  reputation  as  a  hard  man  to  work 
with.  So,  he  took  his  problems  to  Steve  Cropper  down  on  the  river  in  Memphis 
and  now  reemerges  with  his  second  strong  album  in  a  row.  Restraint  now  marks 
Jeffs  adroit  chording;  where  in  the  past  there  was  feedback  and  fuzz  tone,  we 
now  have  careful,  convincing  lines  with  only  a  few  overdubs. 

Bob  Tench  lends  aid  with  just  the  right  amount  of  gravel  in  his  vocals  and 
Cozy  Powell,  Cleve  Chaman  and  Max  Middleton  are  as  poised  as  Beck.  Cropper 
has  channeled  Beck  better  than  anyone  previous;  no  one  ever  doubted  Jeffs 
ability,  but  his  direction  did  distress  some.  The  blues  influence  shows  here, 
but  the  resulting  album  is  a  rock  stunner. 

I  confess  I  had  negative  vibes  before  playing  this.  Luckily,  I  let  the  music 
speak  for  itself.  And  it  spoke  loudly.  93 

Hungry  Chuck  ***  Bearville  (Distributed  by  Warner-Reprise  ***  No  times 

A  nickel  costs  a  quarter 
A  penny  costs  a  dime 

They*re  bottlin'  Michigan  water 
And  callin'  it  cherry  wine 

Daniel  Clyne  hatched  Hungry  Chuck,  the  underground  comic  figure  who 
never  gets  the  girls;  a  dog  who  recalls  the  high  school  experience  with  candor  un¬ 
matched  by  fickle  memory,  a  lass  who  tends  to  forget  the  unpleasant  experiences. 
Now  Hungry  Chuck  is  a  rock  group,  a  septet  of  experienced  musicians  with 
previous  time  cards  in  bands  like  Barry  and  the  Remains,  Mountain,  Bo  Grumpus, 


Terry  and  the  Rough  Riders,  Faron  Young,  Geoff  and  Maria  Muldaur  and  even 
more  diverse  gigs.  Ben  Keith  in  particular  has  spent  years  backing  up  people  in 
Nashville  where  his  name  and  steel  guitar  have  been  found  behind  Ian  and 
Sylvia,  Ringo,  Neil  Young  (on  Harvest)  and  many  others. 

Up  in  New  York  City 

my  friends  would  call  me  Tex 

They  loved  to  hear  me  play  and  sing 
but  they  wouldn't  cash  my  checks 

The  music  hits  pretty  close  to  home  with  a  discussion  of  the  military 
mentality  reminiscent  of  the  Mothers,  and  the  lead  song  —  “Hats  Off  America,” 

—  details  our  current  woes  in  fetching  fashion  like  a  musical  Firesign  Theatre.  In 
between,  there  are  a  lot  of  fine  licks,  controlled  horns  and  some  good  advice.  A 
dose  of  Dixieland  influence  and  an  old  timey  stride  piano  help  lift  Hungry  Chuck 
above  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  90 

Celebration  ***  El  Chi  can  o  ***  Kapp  ***  38m  15s 

Is  there  room  for  more  Santana-sounding  bands?  El  Chicano  says  yes  and 
buttresses  this  argument  with  a  strong  album  drawing  from  Horace  Silver,  Van 
Morrison,  Joe  Zawinul  and  Jack  Bruce  to  go  with  the  one  third  of  Celebration 
original  with  the  band. 

“Brown  Eyed  Girl”  is  done  well  and  deserves  resuscitation,  a  process  which 
“I  Feel  Free”  would  have  been  better  off  without.  Celebration  is  definitely  an 
up  however;  timbales,  congas,  snaky  riffs  and  south  of  the  border  rhythms, 
blessedly  without  horns.  91 

Roots  and  Branches  ***  The  Dillards  ***  Anthem  (Distrib  by  United  Artists) 

***  31m  52s 

I’ve  had  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart  for  the  Dillards  since  early  1969.  Scout 
hauled  Bidy  and  me  out  in  the  front  yard  inside  a  tent  to  listen  to  Wheatstraw 
Suite  on  a  portable  record  player.  And  they  sounded  so  good  I  am  still  trying  to 
master  “She  Sang  Hymns  Out  of  Tune.”  And  the  tears  still  come  to  my  eyes, 
it’s  so  pretty. 

Come  to  find  them  with  three  other  albums  on  Elektra,  where  they  were  a 
well  kept  secret.  Now  they’re  being  handled  by  United  Artists  who  have  agreed 
to  spend  $75,000  promoting  this  new  album.  Then  turned  around  and  rationed 
out  less  than  32  minutes  of  music  to  us!  A  good  flogging  is  in  order.  Makes  me 
feel  the  way  I  do  when  someone  drinks  the  second  half  of  my  beer. 

They’ve  gone  electric  this  outing.  There  is  Billy  Ray  Latham,  a  newcomer 
with  experience  in  the  Ozark  Opry  and  with  Clarence  White.  He  brought  along 
an  electric  guifar  and  a  burnin*  banjo  and  replaced  Herb  Peterson.  Otherwise, 

Paul  Yark,  Dean  Webb,  Mitch  Jayne  and  Rodrey  Dillard  are  up  to  their  old 
tricks  with  drums,  mandolin,  acoustic  bass  and  amplified  guitar  respectively. 

The  company  has  decided  to  let  airplay  determine  the  single  from  Roots  and 
Branches;  a  practice  utilized  when  there  is  a  plethora  of  available  candidates.  In¬ 
deed,  any  of  six  cuts  would  make  a  very  strong  single. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  Dean,  Mitch  and  Rodney  began  back  home  in 
Missouri.  It’s  been  a  long  trail,  though  lightened  somewhat  by  the  thousands  of 
folks  they’ve  made  happy  with  their  expert  bluegrass-based  music.  Damn,  I’m 
listening  to  “One  A.M.”  and  the  tears  are  in  my  eyes  again.  Enough  of  this 
sittin’  at  a  desk;  the  Dillards  make  me  glad  to  be  alive.  97 

Gumbo  ***  Dr.  John  ***  Atco 

The  gris-gris’  gone  now  and  Mac  Rebennack,  aka  Dr.  John,  has  stepped  aside 
to  show  a  few  roots  of  his  own  —  the  1950*s  New  Orleans  music  he  grew  up 
adoring.  Professor  Longhair,  Earl  King  and  Huey  Smith  are  all  honored  for  their 
largely  unknown  but  vital  work. 

It’s  class  50*s  r’nb  with  lots  of  sax,  swirling  keyboards,  back-up  girls  and 
little  guitar  emphasis.  A  sound  like  Ray  Charles  had  back  then;  indeed,  “Mess 
Around”  is  included  herein,  written,  as  it  turns  out,  by  Ahmet  Ertegun,  now  a 
big  chief  at  Atco. 

John  sings  on  all  the  cuts  with  just  the  right  amount  of  rasp.  The  tinkly 
piano  is  there  and  John’s  version  of  “Don’t  you  Just  Know  It”  cuts  whatever 
limp  imitation  is  loose  on  the  AM  charts  now.  A  nostalgic  look  at  some  fine 
sounds  and  a  skillfully  done  visit  at  that.  I  like  Dr.  John  better  as  a  straight  man; 
he  can  really  get  it  on,  and  besides  the  gris-gris  bit  he  was  only  good  for  one 
album  anyway.  92 

J.  Henry  Burnett  The  B-52  band  and  the  Fabulous  Skylarks  ***  Uni  (Dist  by 
MCA)  ***  33m  48s 

That’s  J.  Henry  himself  lounging  around  two  of  Fort  Worth’s  more  scenic 
spots:  a  west  Texas  lawn  and  Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  As  Rodney  Dillard  point¬ 
ed,  out  J.  Henry  is  also  the  producer  of  Norman  Odom  —  none  other  than  the 
Legendary  Stardust  Cowboy.  J.  Henry  is  really  down  home: 

Now  1  don't  mind  no  light  sermon 
But  I  don't  care  to  be  preached  to 

So  you  might  try  to  hold  back  your  words 
t  When  you  think  that  you're  bein 

He’s  got  a  low-down  acoustic-electric  combo  featuring  the  Skylarks:  Rita 
Bodine  and  Linda  Dillard.  This  is  beer-drinkin,  shake-a-leg  roadhouse  music.  J. 
Henry’s  voice  slides  smoothly  from  a  croon  to  a  groan  to  a  scream. 

A  record  critic  becomes  easily  jaded  by  constant  exposure.  One  reliable  index 
is  to  judge  the  percentage  of  cuts  which  you  remember  after  one  or  two  ear 
bendings.  J.  Henry  slips  in  real  well  on  this  score;  like  there’s  only  two  cuts  that 
are  as  low  as  average.  The  rest  are  excellent  and  two  are  extraordinary.  The 
obvious  influences  are  blues  and  gospel  and  I  just  snapped  that  he  reminds  me 
of  Leon  Russell.  There  are  also  early  Stones  sounds  evident  in  “Slidin*  By”  and 
“We  Have  All  Got  a  Past,”  both  expertly  molded  3Vi  minute  bits  of  wonder.  Give 
this  dude  three  turntable  trips  and  he’ll  have  eaten  his  way  thru  your  cynicism 
to  the  heart  of  gold  we  know  you  have.  94 

—  John  M.  Lomax 
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The  Air  Pirates  vs  Walt  Disney 


Will  the 

Real 

Mickey 

Mouse 

Please 

Shoot 

Up? 

by  John  Jekabson 

SAN  FRANCISCO  (AFS)  - 
Mickey  Mouse  running  dope 
from  Mexico;  Donald  Duck  a 
peeping  tom;  the  Three  Little 
Pigs  shooting  smack  and  molest¬ 
ing  kids:  Walt  Disney  must  be 
spinning  in  his  Tomb! 

At  least  that’s  what  heirs  of 
the  Disney  Empire  think.  Last 
October  they  sued  Hell  Comics 
for  $700,000  citing  “interfer¬ 
ence  with  copyright  and  trade¬ 
mark  rights.”  In  addition  they 
charged  Dan  O’Neill,  Gary  Hall- 
gren,  Bobby  London  and  Ted 
Richards  —  the  creators  of 
“Mickey  Mouse  Meets  the  Air 
Pirates  Funnies”  —  with  “de¬ 
famation  of  character  and 
blasphemy.” 

The  publication  of  the  third 
and  final  issue  of  their  “under¬ 
ground”  satire  of  The  Mouse  has 
been  held  up  pending  settlement 
of  the  suit  now  before  a  San 
Francisco  Federal  Judge. 

“Disney  Studios  have  no  sense 
of  humor,”  contends  Pirate  Ted 
Richards.  “They’re  mad  we  did  a 
better  job  than  they  could  ever 
do.  We  have  more  brains  and 
imagination.  They  know  we 
don’t  have  any  money.  They 
just  want  to  stop  us.” 

“Mickey  Mouse  is  an  out- 
rageous  capitalist  rip-off,”  says 
Bobby  London.  “It’s  sugar-coat¬ 
ed  pap  geared  to  conservative 
American  politics.  In  some  strips 
during  the  ‘50’s  they  had  Mickey 
Mouse  working  for  the  CIA.  The 
drawings  are  all  done  by  studio 
artists,  none  of  whom  show  any 
sign  of  individuality.” 

The  Pirate  artists  say  that 
Disney  himself  ripped  off  “The 
Mouse”  from  his  original  partner, 
an  artist  named  H.B.  Iwerks. 
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According  to  The  Pirates,  the 
two  originally  owned  a  Kansas 
City  ad  agency  when  they  decid¬ 
ed  to  go  into  cartooning.  Iwerks 
dreamed  up  the  characters  and 
did  the  artwork  while  Disney 
handled  the  business  side.  Later, 
Disney  allegedly  gave  Iwerks  the 
brush. 

“Disney  himself  couldn’t 
draw,”  says  London.  “He 
couldn’t  even  sign  the  fancy 
signature  that’s  supposed  to  be 
his  trademark.” 

The  four  underground  artists 
prepared  for  more  than  a  year 
before  launching  their  Mickey. 
Their  homework  included  pour¬ 
ing  through  old  Disney  comics 
of  the  1930’s  and  perfecting 
their  style. 

“The  mouse  was  actually  a 
spunky  character  back  then,” 
says  London,  “but  along  the 
way  he’s  been  so  standardized 
he’s  lost  all  his  personality.” 
According  to  The  Pirates,  the 
mouse  has  a  certain  line  which  is 
hard  to  master.  Artists  who 
cannot  draw  it  are  flunked  out 
of  the  Disney  Studio  Art  School. 

The  underground  cartoonists 
could  have  avoided  a  suit  by 
simply  changing  the  name  of  the 
mouse  or  by  merely  changing 
one  letter  in  his  name.  “But  that 
would  have  been  a  cop-out,” 
says  Richards.  “We  wanted  to  be 
out  front  and  use  the  magic 
name  Mickey  Mouse.” 

In  the  arguments  for  their 
defense,  the  Air  Pirates  contend 
that  the  character  is  now  part  of 
an  American  myth  which  is  im¬ 
bedded  deep  in  practically  every¬ 
one’s  consciousness.  In  defense 
of  The  Pirate’s  right  to  satirize 
public  property,  some  notable 


experts  on  satire  have  entered 
legal  affidavits  for  the  Pirates; 
they  include  the  Mad  editor  A1 
Feldstein,  The  Realist’s  Paul 
Krassner,  and  Art  Hoppe  of  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

While  waiting  for  the  court’s 
decision,  all  four  of  the  cartoon¬ 
ists  are  busy  on  other  projects. 
O’Neill  has  his  own  comic  books 
featuring  Bucky  Bug  and  various 
other  sex-crazed  insects.  At  the 
moment  he  is  in  Northern 
Ireland  working  on  a  new  pro¬ 
ject.  According  to  his  co¬ 
conspirators,  it  will  combine 
“cartoons  with  journalistic  re¬ 
porting.” 

“O’Neill  attained  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  with  Northern 
California  comic  strip  fans.  For 
seven  years  his  strip  “Odd  Bod¬ 
kins”  ran  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  But  by  1970  it  was 
“too  freaky”  and  was  kicked 
out. 

The  other  three  cartoonists 
are  part  of  a  comic  book  collect¬ 
ive  which  puts  out  Coconut 
Comix.  The  collective  also  in¬ 
cludes  artists  Gary  King,  Scott 
Judge,  Larry  Todd,  Willie  Mur¬ 
phy  and  Shary  Flenniken.  The 
group  has  already  published  sev¬ 
eral  books,  the  latest  featuring 
Dopin’  Dan. 

Ted  Richards,  who  does  the 
“Dopin’  Dan”  strip,  is  the  son  of 
a  Green  Beret  and  is  an  expert 
on  the  minutest  details  of  milit¬ 
ary  life.  His  father,  a  career 
soldier,  is  still  a  gung-ho  patriot, 
and  doesn’t  know  about  his 
son’s  satires  of  Army  life. 

“Dopin’  Dan”  is  drawn  in  old 
1940’s  Sad  Sack  style,  but  the 
content  is  all  modem,  from  Dan 
blowing  grass  through  his  rifle 


barrel,  to  militant  GI’s  fragging 
the  brass.  It’s  “today’s  action 
Army”  much  more  than  is 
“Beetle  Bailey,”  where  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war  has  never  been  mention¬ 
ed.  Richards  also  does  a  strip 
called  “Zeke  the  Wolf”  in  which 
the  big  bad  wolf  is  a  revolution¬ 
ary  out  to  get  the  Three  Little 
Pigs. 

Bobby  London  is  the  creator 
of  “Dirty  Duck”  and  “Merton 
of  the  Movement.”  Both  are 
drawn  in  the  style  close  to  that 
of  George  Harriman’s  “Krazy 
Kat,”  popular  with  intellectuals 
in  the  1930’s.  London  has  want¬ 
ed  to  be  a  cartoonist  ever  since 
he  can  remember.  While  growing 
up  in  Brooklyn,  his  dream  was 
to  work  for  Disney  Studio. 

From  early  childhood,  he  had 
“mouse  flashes”:  images  of  Min¬ 
nie  Mouse  would  pop  into  his 
head  while  he  was  sitting  in 
school  or  church.  He  was  also  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Popeye,  The  Three 
Stooges  and  Stan  Laurel,  with 
whom  he  corresponded  regularly 
for  four  years. 

London  tried  to  break  in  with 
some  pseudo-hip  magazines  in 
New  York,  but  couldn’t  get  any¬ 
thing  published  till  he  went  to 
New  York’s  underground  press, 
The  Rat.  Eventually,  he  left  that 
for  Berkeley  and  The  Tribe.  “I 
tried  to  keep  up  on  their  politic¬ 
al  trip,”  he  says.  “But  the  way 
it  was  going  the  only  logical 
step  was  to  take  up  guns  and 
start  shooting,  and  I  wasn’t 
ready  for  that.”  London  left  the 
paper  when  it  became  too  much 
of  a  hassle  getting  the  strip 
approved  for  the  right  “political 
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